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Matthew Hall & Co. Ltd. designed and installed this control 


panel with cssociated instrumentation for a chemical plant. 
It provides a centralized position for the automatic . 
control and indication of temperature, flow, pressure ‘ = : 


and liquid level, together with a process alarm system 4 GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Suppliers of Fire Extinguishers 
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safer 
from fire 


The and 
varied fire dangers 
that are ever present 
in all stages of the processing and storage of oil, call for 
nothing less than the finest modern methods of fire 
protection. In this field the highly developed and 
specialized equipment supplied by The Pyrene Company 
has a record and reputation second to none throughout 
the world. In the production of aviation and motor 
spirit, kerosene, fuel and lubricating oils, bitumen, 
petroleum chemicals, alcohols and solvents—and in their 
increasingly wide uses in industry—there are no fire 
problems beyond the scope of **Pyrene™ Fire Protection 


For full details of important **Pyrene™ developments please 
write to Dept. 1.P.R.3. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED 


9 GROSVENOR GARDENS. LONDON S.W.1. \ICtoria 3401 


Head Office and Works: GREAT WEST ROAD . BRENTFORD . MIDDX 


Canadian Plant: TORONTO dustralian Plant: MELBOURNE 
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NEW 


S & J Tank Fittings are manufac- 
tured by Whessoe under licence from 
Shand & Jurs Company, Berkeley, 
California, U.S.A. 


WHESSOE LIMITED - Darlington - Co. 


B 


Durham 


Reduces Storage 
Tank Vapour Losses 


The new S &J ST-9749 diaphragm 
type breather valves now 
manufactured by Whessoe are a 
major achievement in storage 
tank venting and vapour 
conservation. Increased flow 
rates have been achieved 

and their resistance to sticking, 
corrosion and freezing are 
unequalled. Great reduction in 
weight has been achieved by 
building in aluminium and 
stainless steel. These valves 
are already available in the 

4”, 6” and 8” sizes. Please write 
for further details. 


BREATHER VALVE 


« London - 25 Victoria St. SWI 
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clean to cut and sweep 
away—no mess to stick to 
boots. It comes in light, 
non returnable cartons 
which make handy off-cut 
bins—there’s no waste 
with Caposite. 


‘efficient, economical’ 


Caposite insulation has high thermal efficiency due to its 
being made from unique long fibred amosite asbestos from 
the company’s own mines. These long fibres give 

Caposite great mechanical strength, enable it to be preformed 
in large sizes, and to be applied as a single layer. 


amosite asbestos preformed insulation 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 


114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1!. GROsvenor 6022 


GLASGOW: Hobden Street, Petershill Road, Glasgow N.1. Springburn 6144 
MANCHESTER: Floor D. National Buildings, St. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester 3. 


Deansgate 6016-7-8 
BIRMINGHAM: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Midland 6565-6-7 
NEWCASTLE: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle. Newcastle 20488 ralssl 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


OIL ENGINE DIVISION 
use 


HARPER CASTINGS 


Above: Casting for Water 
Pump body. Casting 
weight 22 lbs. 


Left: Timing Wheel Case. 
Casting weight 72 lbs. 


Like many other famous manufacturers, Rolls-Royce, Oil Engine 
Division, use Harper Castings. 


Harper Castings are consistent in their accuracy of dimension and 
excellent machining properties—they have a high degree of finish 
and an enviable reputation for quality. 


Harper quality covers Grey Iron, Spheroidal Graphite Iron and Meehanite castings. 
Also metal pressings, machining, enamelling and other finishes and sub-assembly work. 
Also makers of the famous Beatrice Oil Heaters and Harper Housewares. 


The word MEEHANITE is a registered trade mark. 


RO LO JOHN HARPER & CO. LTD. JOHN HARPER (MEEHANITE) LTD. 
A } 

+ ALBION WORKS Phone: WILLENHALL124(5 lines) Grams: HARPERS, WILLENHALL WILLENHALL 
m 


= LONDON OFFICE: SEAFORTH PLACE, 65 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON S.W.|1I Tel.: TATE GALLERY 0286 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: c/o B. J. Brown & Partners Ltd. 248/9 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2 
Founded 1790 
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oolant water and expensive pumping equipment not required. 
iver pollution avoided. 
dditional surface unnecessary for coolant fouling. 
nduced or forced draught fans have tough lightweight blades. 
uaranteed performance of equipment. 


Gey ecaders of welded construction Gamma Rayed. 
ndesirable contamination of product impossible. 
DD] escaling of cooling surface avoided. 
S| hut down on power failure unnecessary. 
| O iss only solution where water is scarce. 
ING extravagant operating costs. 


ontrol of product temperature by Auto Variable pitch fan, if desired. 
ptimum ratio of fin to bare tube surfaces. 
perates with safety—no large pressure parts to give trouble. 
ong operational runs. 
experience dictates use of extruded aluminium fins. 
educed maintenance over ccnventional heat exchangers. 


ervice life is greater. 


D. Licensees of Hudson Engineering Corporation, Houston, Texas 


LL A. F. CRAIG & CO. LTD. 
Caledonia Engineering Works, Paisley, Scotland. Telephone: PAISLEY 2191 


286 London Office 
727 Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2. Telephone: NATional 3964 


ENGINEERING 


marine, welding | 
« nuclear energy 
EXHIBITION 


The largest event of its kind in the world 


If you are an Engineer—of whatever kind—this is YOUR Exhibition. In Olympia on a floor 
space of over a quarter of a million square feet, over 500 of the world’s leading manufacturers 
will show their most up-to-date equipment for your benefit. This Exhibition has been inter- 
nationally famous for over 50 years. It occurs only once every two years. Previously it has 
been held in September, but in 1959 for the first time it has been possible to meet the popular 
demand for the Exhibition to be staged in the Spring of the year. 


OLYMPIA LONDON 
APRIL [6th-30th, 1959 


Opening hours: April 27th, 28th, 29th—10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
ALL OTHER DAYS—10 a.m. to 6 p.m. CLOSED SUNDAYS 


ORGANISED BY F. W. BRIDGES & SONS LTD 


GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, Wits. 


TEL: WHITEHALL 0568, 5 LINES. 
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CAMERON PRODUCTS ARE 
MADE IN ENGLAND...TOO 


Cameron pressure controls for drilling and pro- 
duction which are completely interchangeable 
with their American counterparts are now man- 
ufactured in England. All Cameron designs 
and patents have been made available to our 
new plant in Leeds. Facilities at Leeds have 
been designed and built to take advantage of 
the most modern machinery and_ procedures. 
Traditional British craftsmanship is combined 
with typical Texas oil field know-how to help 
fill the ever-increasing world-wide demand of 
petroleum production. 


Above: Wellhead production line. 


Below: Aerial view of new Cameron 
plant in Leeds. 


IRON WORKS ,LTD. 


76 Grosvenor Street, London W. 1 
Plant: Leeds, England 
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castings 


Well, heavier than we 
have previously supplied. 
We have increased our 
capacity in the floor 
moulding department 
( and can now supply 
castings up to 5 tons 
weight in grey iron, and 
up to 2 tons weight in 


aluminium alloy. 


These have been our speciality for many years. Let us 
eXamine your casting problems. 

We supply grey iron castings made in green sand, dry sand, 
and by the shell moulding process. 

Our aluminium foundries use the green sand, gravity die, 


pressure die and plaster processes. 


CAST WELL & TRUE =f quantity suppy 


London Office: 
R LAN | 
SAYNER LANE, LEEDS 10 HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQ., W.1 
Telephone LEEDS 29466 


Telephone MAYfair 8561 
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Papua. A route to a new drilling 


site is prepared. The British 
Petroleum Company’s search for oil 


is a world-wide operation. 
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Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 
are the distributors in 
England, Wales and Northern Ireland 
for the Shell, BP, and Eagle Groups; 
Scottish Oils and Shell-Mex Ltd. 
in Scotland; Irish Shell Ltd. 
in the Republic of Ireland. 
Behind all three companies 


lie the vast and world-wide resources 


of the Shell, BP, and Eagle Groups. 


egistered users of Trade Marks 
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Drums lined internally by Victor 
Blagden’s special V-BOND process 
provide a high degree of protectiontoa 
wide range of products, many of which 
could not be packed in steel drums until 
now. 

Recently perfected after exhaustive 
tests, this process ensures a positive 
adhesion between the steel and the 
lacquer film, which remains unaffected 
by the roughest handling, high temper- 
atures, and most detergents, enabling 


V-BOND drums to be used for many 
trips, after proper reconditioning. Samples and full particulars are available on application to:- 


VICTOR BLAGDEN & CO. LTD. House 


MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. MANsion Ho. 2861 


and at BARKING - MANCHESTER - LEEDS 
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Europe’s largest INDEPENDENT oil storage installation 


& 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES LIMITED, THAMES HAVEN 


LONDON’S OIL RESERVOIR FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
This great independent petroleum installation, serving the 
needs of all the oil companies operating in the country, 
both large and small, receives into its storage tanks petroleum 
products from many parts of the world. From there the oil 
goes out in a constant flow by water, road and rail to supply 


greater London and the neighbouring Counties. 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES LTD. 
Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon St., E.C.4 Te/. CITy 7931. Thames Haven Installation Te/. Stanford-Le-Hope 2232 
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PETROFINA 


(GT. BRITAIN) LIMITED 


One of the PETROFINA GROUP of Companies 


DISTRIBUTORS IN GREAT BRITAIN OF 


Super FINA and FINA Motor Spirit 
FINADEEZ Diesel Fuel (for road vehicles) 
FINA Lubricating Oils 
Burning and Vaporising Kerosines 
Gas and Fuel Oils 
White Spirit 


25 VICTORIA STREET (SOUTH BLOCK), LONDON, S.W.1I 
Telephone: ABBey 7822 
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New and improved high lift, high capacity design, now 
extensively used in the Process Industry. Single ring blow- 
down adjustment controls blow-doin only and in no way affects 
rated capacity of Valve. Flat seat and disc ensures tightness 
under the most severe service conditions. Easy maintenance. 
Alternative design with bellows suitable for operating 
against a maxrimum variation in back pressure at Valve 
Outlet while maintaining high capacity, set pressure and 
characteristic blow-down of Valve. Standard Valves 
can be converted to bellows type on site, full 
interchangeability of components. Carbon or alloy 
steel bodies with Stainless steel trim. 
Flange connections to A.S.A. Standard. Small sizes with screwed 
connections to A.P.1. Standard. 


DEWR AN GREAT DOVER ST. LONDON S.E.1 
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If you depend on your pipes 


you take care of them. In guarding against corrosion, 

transit and installation damage it should be remembered that 
TYGLAS Reinforcing Membrane marries beautifully 

with bitumen coatings and gives better protection—lonaer 

life to your pipes. TYGLAS, with its high tensile strength 
and integral bond, is much better able to stand the 

expansion and contraction of a coating which are inevitable with 
daily and seasonal temperature variations. Thus 

cracking and eventual disintegration are prevented. 


Technical literature from Marketing Division, Fothergill & Harvey 
Harvester House, Peter Street, Manchester 2 


Fothergill & Harvey 
ili special fabrics for all industries 
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Routes of Progress 


Roads are the routes of progress Their construction is a fundamental part of 

the industrial and agricultural development that is raising the world’s standard 
of living. They are the arteries of a nation’s economy —and oil is the life-blood of 
their creation. Petrol and diesel fuels for the tractors and bulldozers, 

lubricants for costly machinery, bitumen for surfacing -these are but a few of 
the oil products that are helping the march of progress. 


But progress is its own task master, generating new and changing 
demands for oil. Rich in experience, resources and skilled personnel 
Shell, in all its world-wide operations, is geared 


to the task and to the responsibility of meeting those demands. 


serving progress 
SNS 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED: ST. HELEN’S COURT* LONDON EC3 
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Developments in the Middle East’ 


by BRIGADIER STEPHEN LONGRIGG, O.B.E., D.Litt. 


1 am very far from attempting to give an account of the 
Middle East as a whole, from any angle, or even trying to 
deal comprehensively with middle-eastern oil, which itself 
would call for a fairly substantial volume. My idea is rather 
to examine at fairly close quarters an aspect of the oil 
industry in that region: an aspect which, however narrow, 
yet does involve wide and profound considerations of Middle 
East politics. This limitztion of the subject is necessary if 
we are, as they say, to “get anywhere’; and even so, I’m 
well aware that a great deal of what I shall say will be pretty 
familiar ground to many here present. 


The Basic Conditions 

I want to examine the current relations between the 
foreign oil companies operating in the major producing 
countries of the Middle East on the one hand, and the 
Governments and publics of those countries on the other: 
not forgetting that behind these companies, and in a measure 
identified with them, stand the Governments of European 
and American States (the U.K., France, Holland, the U.S.A., 
and others in lesser degree) and their national interests. 
These companies and these Governments have, as we all 
know extremely well, very large and vital interests indeed 
in some, or a group, of the middle-eastern countries. These 
interests follow from, first, direct investment in the oil 
industry there: secondly, from the dependence of these 
European countries—or, rather, that of the whole eastern 
hemisphere, which it is useless or even dangerous to try to 
conceal or deny—on oil supplies from the Middle East, 
to-day and to-morrow and for long years to come: and, 
thirdly, from the strategic and political importance of the 
area, even apart from its oil, in the general world line-up 
which we most regretfully recognize as existing. It follows 
that company-Government relations are of the highest 
importance, since so much can depend on them, and it is 
a matter of the greatest significance to us that they should 


*An address delivered to the IP Economics and Operations 
Group on 8 January 1959, when the chair was taken by Sir 
Stephen Gibson, C.B.E. 
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be as good as possible—and if we cannot make them good, 
at least that we should know why they are not good, or (in 
a word) “what's wrong?”. And one must realize too that 
these relations exist and are developing in the particular 
international conditions of 1959. One of such conditions is 
that, throughout the Middle East, oil in the earth is the sole 
property of the Government. Another is that these States 
are completely and unconditionally Sovereign States, and 
extremely self-conscious as such. Yet another is that, in the 
circumstances of our time, it is easy for small nations to 
dodge to and fro between the Great Power blocs (if they 
are blocs!), and to command a world audience every time 
their Foreign Minister cares to speak. Another is that they 
can and do take advantage (as we have seen with our own 
eyes) of the admitted position that contracts with a Sovereign 
State are remarkably hard for the other party to enforce. 
To-day, moreover, we have the particular situation that 
there is in international circles, for instance at the U.N., for 
better or for worse, a very strong feeling against the applica- 
tion, by a wronged or unjustly treated foreign Company or 
foreign Government, of any measures of coercion or pressure, 
on any but the somewhat unsatisfying moral plane, as against 
a small nation, whatever contracts or agreements it has 
flouted, or whatever damage it has done. Merely observe 
what coercive action was taken—or what, | suppose, it 
would have been feasible to take—when Persia in 1951 
repudiated an entirely legal and valid agreement, or when 
Syria in 1956 simply blew up a foreign company’s installa- 
tions. [| am very far from sighing for the days of gunboat 
diplomacy; | am simply reminding you what are the basic 
conditions under which foreign companies in the Middle 
East work to-day. 


The Political Atmosphere 
Let us turn now to the governmental or political atmos- 
phere in the great producing countries. Here I must generalize, 
and what I shall say will be truer of some States than others— 
or, rather, what is true to-day in some will not be fully true 
till to-morrow (if indeed ever) in others. The dominant 
political force is in most countries, of course, an emotional, 
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often chauvinistic, fairly crude Nationalism. The course of 
this is aided in its vitality (or sometimes its violence) by the 
markedly excitable, uncompromising. hasty, individualistic 
character of the Arab people: and the fact that such politics 
are an obsession which, by its fervour and its appeal (or its 
use of intimidation), easily reduces economic considerations 
to silence, even when these cry out for notice. It is the 
occupation, the career, the breath of life of four-fifths of the 
“evolved” —that is, the literate and modernized—class from 
which comes to-day all the leadership and the dynamism. 
It is true that Arab—and perhaps Persian—nationalism has 
considerably changed its declared objectives since a generation 
ago: it does not to-dé vy clamour for national inde *pendence, 
because that is fully achieved: it clamours instead for a 
super-national Arab unity, a total disappearance of outside 
footholds or influences, and simultaneously for a rapid 
advance in society and industry. But what matters to the 
foreign oil companies is not so much the latter-day nationalist 
objectives (some of which are perfectly legitimate) as the 
unhappily xenophobic element which too often accompanies 
the pursuit of them. We are all aware, | think, of the pre- 
vailing anti-foreign, anti-western currents of Middle East 
opinion to-day; and it can be of little comfort to us that 
these currents (of which we are reminded every day!) are 
relatively slight among the older or more stable social classes, 
or even in a large part of the general public, since they do 
unquestionably prevail in the articulate, younger, actively 
operative, and dominant minority who really matter far 
more. Why do the national leaders and their militant 
supporters—and the students and the officers and the mobs 
feel like this? Because . itis a long story! Because it is 
a reaction from centuries of being outstripped by the West, 
of feeling humiliated, and realizing even to-day that, bright 
and deserving and up-and-coming as they now ‘feel, they are 
still internationally rather small figures, and they resent this. 
Because they are bitter against the West for not uniting the 
Arab world after the first world war (after, it is alleged, 
promising to do so), for imposing the mandate system, for 
retaining garrisons and colonies in the Arab world, and 
protectorates and “special interests”, and for carrying out 
intermittent military occupations. Because of Israel—and 
these three words mean terribly much in present-day Arab 
emotion! Because of an alleged continuing Big Brother 
attitude, instead of the demanded “total equality” of treat- 
ment. Because our gifts or loans or favours always, they 
say, have strings attached, which is insulting to Sovereign 
States. Because we ask them to “team up” with us, the West, 
whereas they see their interest in Neutralism and a profitable 
exploitable half-way position. Because (though this is not 
admitted) we keep singing the praises of Democracy, which 
au fond they do not like and never did, and we are horrified 
at authoritarian types of government which at heart they 
much prefer. 

Those are at least some of the reasons for the dominant 
anti-West complex in middle-eastern political circles to-day, 
and it is in that atmosphere of local public life that the 
great oil-companies there have to work. The conditions 
which it creates are (I repeat) fully explicit in some States, 
merely implicit and hardly yet visible in others; to this point 
I shall return. 

Now, to go back a generation, would it not have been a 
good thing from the political angle if the oil-resources of 
these countries, to-day so enormously important, could have 
been discovered and developed by purely local, national 
agencies, whether governmental or private, no doubt with 
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a small indispensable measure of foreign aid? Would this 
not have avoided a world o/ future troubles and recrimina- 
tions? Or, failing that, could it not have been done by 
system of licences for limited areas, given under a genera! 
law to perhaps a large number of operators, local and 
foreign, so as to avoid the appearance of monopoly and 
undu2 foreign privilege? 


Local Initiative in Oil 

Now, as regard local (non-foreign) initiative in oil 
developnent, there has in fact been little, until quite recently 
very little, to be seen: a few exploration licences in Egypt 
and Turkey and the Lebanon, and of course Israel, a very 
small Iraqi participation in the shortlived B.O.D. Company. 
and not much else. Why so? Because this is a matter where 
theory and practice are such widely different things. There 
are great theoretical advantages in oil-development at local 
hands, but there is also the practical impossibility of such 
hands being competent for the job. We all here know what 
are and must be the minimum qualifications of a large-scale, 
or even a medium-scale, oil-developing agency in the Middle 
East—a region where structures (in the main producing 
countries) are very big, locations very remote, distances 
very long, costs of exploration and development extremely 
high, markets far off, and everything whatsoever, from roads 
to hospitals, from port-construction to housing-estates, 
having to be done by the developer himself. In a word, it is 
a job calling for very large capital indeed, on a scale worlds 
away from ‘anything at the disposal of the local public, or 
the local Governments, as they existed in pre-oil development 
days. And, even apart from hard cash, there was not (and, 
indeed, is not) the industrial experience, the technological 
background, the willingness to take risks, the qualified 
managements, the outside and world-wide contracts, and 
above all the markets and marketing know-how. Even 
to-day there is no local body or person qualified to take on 
the sort of job that Aramco, the I.P.C., or the K.O.C. aie 
doing, much less to build it up from nothing: and this was 
still more obviously the case 25 or 30 years ago when the 
“blanket” concessions were in fact being allotted to the 
great foreign companies. 

As regards the possibility of splitting up the job, and 
inviting numbers of licensees, local or foreign, to embark 
on exploration or development, this is feasible, provided that 
units of area are adequate, and due regard is had to oilfield 
realities, in territories where there are maps and a com- 
petent government oil department and where oil if discovered 
can be. conveniently marketed, being reasonably near its 
outlets. This method is, as we all know, in use in Turkey, 
in Egypt, in Israel, and in a certain form in the Persia of 
1958; but it is inapplicable, or barely applicable, to the great 
Persian Gulf producers, and anyhow the “blanket” concessions 
covering these States have been fait accompli for the past 
many years. They were bestowed at a time when, the terri- 
tories being oil-less and unexplored, every inducement was 
needed to attract the enormous risk-capital required, and 
quick results were wanted. To-day we are not in the position 
of being able to plan a new and better system in vacuo, but 
of considering how to make the best of a fully established 
situation. 


**Blanket’’ Concessions 
The “blanket” concessions were at no time and in no country 
imposed on the local authorities; when we are told that they 
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were, we are told something entirely untrue. These conces- 
sions were in every single case hammered out by long and 
hard bargaining, as I personally have experienced to my 
cost in Syria, in Iraq, in Arabia, and on the Trucial Coast. 
Many times the bargain was not struck, and the company’s 
representative, weary and disappointed, left the country 
empty-handed; again I speak from personal experience! 
Many times the company was obliged to accept terms it did 
not at all relish, and failed to get some privilege or facility 
it especially coveted. Neither the British nor the Americans, 
nor any other Government even, within my knowledge, told 
a Ruler or Government “You must give a concession to 
XorY ... though they may have given advice—advice 
frequently not accepted—in that sense. If some of the early 
concessions, even later than D’Arcy 1901, undoubtedly look 
favourable, | would remind you first that things looked 
remarkably different in the oil-less Middle East of a genera- 
tion ago: secondly, that in a good many cases, such as 
Syria 1938-51, or Western Arabia 1936-40, or the Amiranian 
in North Persia, 1937, a heavy expenditure and effort by the 
concessionaire Company was in the end quite unrewarded: 
and thi-dly, that all the old concessions, without a single 
excepiion, have been since revised in favour of the ruler or 
Government. One admits, of course, that some of the Govern- 
ments were—still are—not democratically elected, representa- 
tive Governments; but an incoming industrialist cannot very 
well wait a few decades. or centuries, till a more modern 
type constitution is evolved. He must perforce do business 
with whatever Government effectively exists, making carefully 
sure that all legal requirements needed to give the concession 
the maximum validity—passage through the Cabinet if any, 
Parliament if any, Royal assent if any, publication in the 
Government Gazette if any, etc—are satisfied. This has 
always been done, though even this does not always stop 
subsequent Governments in the same country from making 
gestures of repudiation. 

There are two more points I should like to make about 
these “blanket” concessions. One concerns the relationship 
which they establish with the country concerned, the other 
concerns the degree of material success which has in fact 
attended them. As to the relationship, what is it? It is that 
of an agent, or long-term contractor, w hom the Government 
of the country has, with full legality, and by its own will, 
invoked to perform on its behalf a particular, strictly limited, 
function which it desires to have carried out for its own 
benefit and profit, but is unable itself to handle: and to 
perform it under the law of the land, in accordance with the 
specific agreement entered into—that is, the Concession— 
which prescribes the nature of the function, the area and 
period, the privileges and facilities accorded to the conces- 
sionaire, and the obligations which he assumes. Middle East 
politicians like to suggest that in these arrangements some 
derogation of sovereignty is involved; but this surely is 
nonsense, the concessionaire claims merely the rights which 
any civilized society should secure for its foreign residents 
or firms, plus any particular rights (if any) under the laws of 
that country, plus those specifically bestowed in the Conces- 
sion which, after due legislation, is itself a law. And that is 
all any concessionaire known to me ever asks for. 

And has the method, this “blanket” method, on the whole, 
been a success? Politically—that is what we are now dis- 
cussing! Materially, there is no doubt about it; the enormous 
bulk of the middle-eastern oil so far produced has been 
produced under this method. The great concessionaire 
companies have created the Middle East oil industry, have 
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enriched the States, have treated their assets—the oil deposits 
—with scientific prudence, have very rarely if ever over- 
stepped their due and proper position (nor desired to), and 
have in fact a great deal to be proud of and remarkably little 
to regret. That, however, is not my present subject. I will 
merely remark that if the “blanket concessionaires find 
themselves in any difficulty to-day, or are likely to to-morrow, 
it is not due to their failure to “deliver the goods’, nor to 
any desire or move on their part to be more than merely 
oil-development concessionaires carrying out their proper job. 


Company-Government Relations 

There have been, no doubt, cases of ill behaviour by a 
small minority of expatriate company officials—bad manners, 
tactlessness and the like—which one dislikes very much but 
which, in this imperfect world, cannot be quite 100 per cent 
eliminated. And there have been cases, | think, where a 
company can be accused not unreasonably of showing, on 
some specific issue, a lack of imagination, or of generosity, 
or of comprehension of some Governmental predilection or 
phobia. But these are, all together, very minor contributory 
causes of the uneasy situation in company-Government 
relations, where such exists. This situation is due, on the 
contrary, primarily to the adverse political atmosphere of 
which I have already spoken. The companies are not merely 
foreigners, and specifically western foreigners, and as such 
suspected and disliked: they are concerns of great and 
obvious success and prominence; they are the dominant 
concern in their area, and sometimes in the whole country 
and the supreme givers of employment, contracts, and 
commercial orders. They are far too big not to attract the 
eye of xenophobic jealousy, and attract it sometimes they do. 
Out come, therefore, the accusations of usurped sovereignty, 
and of “political interference”, baseless though they may be; 
out comes the use of “the company” as the favourite sitting 
target of competitively nationalist politicians, and the Press; 
out come the charges of robbing or draining the assets of the 
poor defenceless country. Add to all this the prevailing local 
ignorance of the unescapable facts of industrial life, the 
necessity for discipline and a fair stint on the part of the 
workers, the standards which any western company must 
and does try to maintain, its resistance to nepotism—in a 
word, the whole area of irritating differences between the 
ways of local society and those of the industrial West. And 
one can add the particular irritants which are always ready 
to hand. Such are the apparently superior position of 
expatriate staff, in pay, housing, and privileges: the dispro- 
portionate use by the Company, at times, of some unpopular 
local minority communities—usually Christian—in their 
skilled labour-force, just because they are the best artisans 
or were the earliest to join: or the necessity felt by Govern- 
ment, and by local society, to back every landlord’s claim 
to higher compensation, or every trade union’s claim for 
more pay or longer holidays: or friction resulting from non- 
agreement between company and Government about sums 
payable, or privileges claimed, or the interpretation of 
Article 49f.: or, of course, the chronic pressure of Govern- 
ment for more money, in whatever form or context—all the 
more when the example of such demands is being given 
outside the area, as for instance to-day in Venezuela. 

This day-by-day area of company relations is found 
naturally in every country, is not primarily political, and 
could mostly be handled easily enough on normal industrial- 
relations lines; but unhappily there is in these middle-eastern 
countries to-day a pervasive political background to it all, 
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that of the United Arab Republic or, in general, pan-Arab 
antipathy to the West and their use of the oil-industry as a 
potential political weapon—an idea very easily come by, and 
anyhow doubtless encouraged by the U.S.S.R. in so far as 
the latter has a voice in the policies of Arab States, which is 
of course arguable. Anyhow, the small episodes and minor 
daily rubs of the company’s life can at times all be made to 
contribute to a total attitude which, far from uniform and far 
from always conspicuous, varies from dubious to disquieting. 

Given the oil companies thus oriented and thus serving 
the countries, and given the political atmosphere I have 
described, what outward and visible signs, at the worst, 
are there, or are there likely to be, of an adverse attitude? 
The signs can take many forms. Which of us here does not 
know the local pinpricks, small demands and complaints. 
withholding of facilities, backing of sometimes absurd claims 
by a municipality, or a landlord, or a dismissed worker, to 
which the company’s executives are subjected? Or the 
newspaper attacks, using often quite fabricated and irrelevant 
pretexts against the company, written by journalists who 
n2ver saw an oilfield, or the political speeches desigiied to 
produce xenophobic emotion, and often making it much 
more difficult for the company to recruit the best local men 
to its staff, as it wants to do? Next come the arbitary—but 
of course highly patriotic—demands for higher royalties and 
taxes, to be brusquely imposed as a iong withheld right: or 
seer physical sabotage inspired by political emotions, as we 
saw it in Syria in 1956, and even in normally peaceful Kuwait. 
Then comes the raising of the oft-repeated cry that the 
Concession, the company’s position itself, are illegal, they 
were obtained years ago, under duress or dictation, and 
should now be swept away—the cries raised in Persia in 1933 
and again in 1951. And finally can come the stage of actual 
confiscation or physical occupation of the company’s assets 
and the stoppage of its operations—of which, again, Persia 
in 1951 was an outstanding example, an example which 
young Iraqis at the time told me how much they admired. 

These sad and even sinister features are in fact by no means 
in evidence everywhere, or all the time: far from it! There 
are longish peaceful periods, and there are countries of high 
oil interest whose political evolution, with such features, has 
advanced less than the others, though all too probably it is 
on the way! And in every country there are some wise and 
well-intentioned men, officials and Publicists as well as oil 
workers and the “man in the street”, who have always taken 
a sensibly moderate, helpful line. That should not be 
forgotten. 


Conditions in the Oil Territories 

But, meanwhile, let us look a little more closely at the 
various territories. In the Persian Gulf amirates, the rulers 
(who are, for the present, the sole and all-powerful govern- 
ment) are very far from anti-company, and official relations 
are normally good. I refer of course to Kuwait, Bahrain and 
Qatar and, though they are not at present producers, the 
Sultanate of Oman and the Trucial shaikhdoms. But 
even in these (and here | will not particularize too much) a 
closer look may reveal certain tendencies. One is that almost 
always a section of the royal family—which, as distinct from 
the Ruler himself, can be a very powerful element in the 
state—is apt to be less well-affected. from reasons of jealousy. 
or avarice, or a particular grievance. And the modern- 
minded political class, who read newspapers and listen to 
Cairo radio and want a political career for themselves, are 
growing in numbers and in activity: they do not agree to 
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continuance of the patriaichal regime or a British protectorat 
and they have their fair share of the normal pan-Arabis 
xenophobia. And they are helped and inspired in this by thx 
non-local Arab artisans or clerks brought in from Palestine 
Irag, or Syria. This is all capable of producing a situatio 
less happy than it can look at a distance—as, of course, th 
companies concerned are well aware. 

In Sa’udi Arabia, there is very much the same position, ¢ 
a greater scale. The possibility of trouble for Aramco is not 
from the King or even his Ministers, remote as these some 
times seem from industrial realities internationa! 
protocol; it is rather from disaffected parts of the (extremely 
numerous) royal family, from the small and mainly non- 
Sa‘udi intelligentsia, and from United Arab Republic c1 
Communist propaganda. If these uneasy and unsatisfied 
elements in the State come to power. or to serious influence, 
they will be found to identify the company with the old 
regime (which gave the concession), and they might well te 
disposed to make its life an unhappy one. (Even up to date 
Aramco has not had a particularly smooth or easy passage!) 

In Persia, almost all that | have said was true, up to the 
final explosion of 1951 and in the disastrous period 1951-54. 
Since 1954, as we all know, there have been many changes: 
the Consortium went to great lengths to remove causes of 
dissatisfaction and to meet local aspirations, and its Agree- 
ment is, in fact, no longer a “Llanket™ concession of the old 
type at all. But we do know that a certain tody of xeno- 
phobic feeling still exists, and the Government regime which 
backs the Consortium Agreement is a bit less firmly rooted 
than the Rock of Gibraltar; many young Persians. still 
venerate the good Dr Musaddigq, and feel that his great work 
is still sadly incomplete. So there remains in Persia, | feel, 
a good deal to watch. 

le Iraq, most of the adverse features and tendencies in 
politics and society are observable, in spite of the studiously 
correct initial attitude of the revolutionary Government. If 
the I.P.C. group of companies is left more or less unmolested, 
it will not, I imagine, be because they are loved, or because 
of any governmental devotion to legality. The Government 
of Iraq is to-day in the stage of trying to consolidate itself, 
not easily or comfortably, and of thinking out its next set 
of demands, which I should not expect to be such as to bring 
the industry to a standstill. But there are in Baghdad—and 
Kirkuk and Basra—plenty of “bits and pieces” in public 
life to-day—life which under the dictatorship like the 
iceberg, about seven-eighths submerged—which are critical 
of the status and privileges of the I.P.C., and which have 
watched Persia and are watching Venezuela—and will, | 
doubt not, be heard of again. 

In the transit states, Egypt with its Canal and Syria- 
Lebanon-Jordan with their trunk pipelines, the case is 
different in so far as here we are, of course, not concerned with 
“blanket” concessions or production; but it is the same as 
regards the high interest of the oil companies in those terri- 
tories, and the prevalence there of substantially the same 
anti-West attitudes, plus a ready opportunity given by 
geography for “squeeze over the transit-dues payable or 
for sabotage. 


Deterrents Against Disruption in Oil 
But against these attitudes and all the damaging types of 
action to which they may give rise, there are, of course. 
fairly strong inhibiting factors. These are obvious and 
familiar enough. The first one is simply that of geese 3 
golden eggs. The immediate effect of a disruption of 
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producing company’s operations, if it came to that, would 
be stoppage of Government revenue—the revenue which, 
being up to 90 per cent of the total receipts of some of these 
Governments, sustains their development schemes, their 
public services, their civil and military staffs—and everything 
else that has to be paid for. Add to this, a stoppage (which 
would follow) of local purchases of the Company and local 
contracts, and the dismissal, | suppose, of hundreds or 
thousands of well-paid Company's workers. All this would, 
in such a case, add up to a crushing blow to the Government, 
to public solvency and prosperity, and to private weal. 

An ill-affected Government may well realize to-day, 
moreover, that such a stoppage would probably nor be 
followed by a collapse and surrender by the company. 
Unless all or most of the middle-eastern producing States 
closely synchronized their anti-company moves (which | 
can scarcely imagine), any one those actions leading to 
stoppage would more probably simply step up the production 
of its neighbours. If Iraq and or Persia went out of produc- 
tion, it would not be too difficult, I imagine, for the companies 
concerned to get their requirements, at least as a short-term 
substitute, from Kuwait or Sa°udi Arabia or Qatar—and so 
on! After all, most of the middle-eastern States are not 
producing at present at anything like full capacity, and the 
world as a whole is over-supplied. 

Governments may have learnt, by now, another lesson 
from Persia: it is that, having precipitated a stoppage in 
your oil-industry, you may find it far from easy to get started 
again. Local workers can undoubtedly produce oil from 
existing wells, can even drill more wells, can operate pipelines 
and storage and simple disti!lation units; but what about 
working capital, essential supplies from abroad, the indis- 
pensable outside industrial and commercial connexions, 
cadres and teams of fully competent technologists and 
managers and research-workers, and above all ou/ets—that 
is markets, and people to send tankers to your ports and 
carry away and pay for your oil. Merely to sell a few cargoes 
of crude to the Japanese or Italians is very, very far from 
running the industry so as to produce anything at all like the 
present revenues, or to secure the future. Experience in 
Persia showed that a complete rebasing and restarting of the 
industry takes not months but years—and the revenues lost 
in the meanwhile can never be recovered, even if the markets, 
or some of them, ultimately can. In a word, the now obvious 
difficulty, delay and loss in restarting the industry, once 
stopped, under whatever auspices, might well give pause to 
enthusiastic nationalizers. Moreover, judging by the number 
of concessions or agreements or licences of some sort given 
by the middl2-eastern States in the last two or three years 
to major foreign companies, it is clear that the sheer necessity 
of involving a competent foreign agency is still realized: 
“do it yourse!f™ cannot yet be the slogan of middle-eastern 
States. 

And there are other probable inhibiting factors. One is, 
that for one of the transit states, disruptive action would 
not penalize only the victim-company (and of course the 
transit State itself), it would penalize also, and more seriously, 
the country further east whose oil was denied its pipeline or 
canal outlet. We all know the cuts in middle-eastern produc- 
tion consequent on the blockage of the Suez Canal in 
1956-57, and that of Iraq when the I.P.C. pump-stations in 
Syria were blown up. Anti-western fervour and malice are 
Strong stimulants, and pan Arabists in Iraq and Sa‘udi 
Arabia might not relish protesting against their neighbours’ 
actions so inspired: but, since they've now experienced, in 
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terms of millions of pounds irrecoverably lost to them, just 
what this sort of thing can mean, they will possibly henceforth 
use their influence against such measures, and the Syrians 
may feel less inclined to adopt them. Finally, | am not sure 
how far there is restraining force in the consideration, which 
may occur to the would-be disruptor of the industry in his 
own country, that behind these foreign Companies stand 
major western Governments, who, though they probably 
will not intervene militarily, will feel very much concerned, 
and will take the proverbial “dim view”. And Sa‘udi Arabia 
and Bahrain are the only countries where the concession is 
held by Companies all of one nationality; in the rest, offence 
would necessarily be given to from two to five nations of 
the West. 

Yet, with all these inhibitives and deterrents, | must 
remind you it does remain at least a theoretical and an 
emotional part of present Arab-nationalist policy to “take 
over” the oil industry just as soon and as thoroughly as they 
can: there is a fundamental which, although it is sometimes 
concealed and sometimes (as to-day in Iraq) flatly denied, 
still remains a long term intention—if not a short one! 


What of the Future? 

I shall conclude this talk by asking what, in general, can 
be done about all this? All that the companies ask is a fair, 
peaceful field for the oil industry so that they can carry out, 
in the middle-eastern States, the job that has been given them, 
to the immense benefit of everytody concerned. This calls 
for better overall relations, a better atmosphere. Is this in 
practice obtainable, and how? 

The Middle East to-day is what it is, and acts as it acts, 
by reason of certain human qualities which prevail there, 
which cannot immediately be changed, and by reason of a 
long course of events, which cannot be undone, and whose 
effect is what it is. We are not in the presence of a mere 
episode of slight range and significance, we are in the presence 
of a phase—a persistent phase, an awkward phase—of world 
history. Many of the characteristics of present middle eastern 
attitudes in politics, and in relation to the West and to 
modern industry, have parallels in other parts of the 
world. Significant changes in these attitudes will certainly 
call for time (probably at least some decades), and for a 
political treatment which, whether western governments can 
give it or not (and at present there is no sign that they know 
how to) certainly oil companies cannot give. The movements 
and the pehnomena from which the oil companies are 
suffering, or fear that they may suffer, arise essentially from 
outside the industrial sphere, and outside their power to 
control, or substantially to influence. If oil company directors 
feel that they know a cure, or an alleviating treatment, let 
them tell the statesmen, to whose sphere these problems 
belong. 

Even within the oil industry's own field of possible action, 
which is a quite limited one, there are steps which, even if 
local Governments and politicians would applaud them, 
they are most unlikely to take. They will not, for instance 
merely renounce their unpopular concessions; they will not 
simply give up rights on the strength of which they have 
spent many millions and by exercising which they have 
produced and are producing great wealth. They will not, 
because it would be improper if not insane, hand over 
effective management to outside parties; and they will not 
I imagine, part with the share-holding in their companies 
otherwise than by normal process of sale and purchase, at 
market rates. There are no doubt conditions in which a 
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company-Government partnership might work, and the 
method is being hopefully tried in Persia, the Yemen, Egypt. 
Morocco, but it is difficult to see how it can equitably, or 
practicably, be brought about in respect of a longstanding, 
long-exercised “blanket” concession in which even a minority 
share (supposing that the company were willing to part with 
it) would cost the Government scores of millions of pounds 
(which it does not possess), and would lead, one would 
suppose, to a _ uneasy relationship: acquisition by 
Government of a majority share is even less likely to be 
feasible or acceptable, while if this was attempted by simple 
grab, or by other i improper means, it would merely precipitate 
the sort of crisis I have visualized earlier in this talk. 


Company Policy 

Now, | will not waste words on saying that the companies 
should be punctilious in the discharge of all their obligations, 
in genuinely serving the State in terms of the concession 
agreement, in showing (as most commonly happens) a 
generous wish to be helpful bevond what is strictly incumbent 
on it: should take every possible heed to its ways in matters 
of personnel and training and housing and all the services 
and amenities it gives its workers, and in all its local relations 
with good machinery for avoiding labour disputes, the 
best of employer-worker consultation, Government directors 
on the Company’s Board, local citizens of good type in 
senior posts in the company’s service—as many as possible. 
right up to the general manager. And so on, and so on! 
But this is all, or practically all done already, and to a very 
high standard: and if that way or ways lay salavtion, there 
would be little to worry about. The same would be true if 
the Company's Information or P.R. departments could 
make—as probably to-day they scarcely can—a real impact 
on local and governmental opinion; in fact they do, and must 
continue to do, their best, but actual results are as a rule 
only moderate. Beyond all this, there are, as we know, ways 
not identical in all territories, nor for that matter identically 
assessed by the different companies, in which Governments 
and public can be within limits aided, pleased, satisfied: 
such ways will be, and of course are, explored and adopted, 
with all goodwill. Typical of such ways is the delegation of 
the practicable maximum of the company’s activities to local 
contractors, and the purchase of the maximum of supplies 
from local sources; both policies tend at once to limit the 
company’s commitments and investment in the country, and 
to form a community of interest with the public in the 
continuance of its local activity. Most companies are now 
thinking and acting on these lines. But in fields beyond 
these, what could be done or is likely to be done? 

The best way to avoid the odium of the octopus or 
monopolist seems to me to be for the company concerned to 
divest itself of as much as it can, consistently with its essential 
job and rights. In such matters as in all others it should 
consider with courtesy and patience any propositions put to 
it by the State, even if unenthusiastic about them; the alter- 
native may well be some arbitrarily imposed, instead of 
discussed and agreed, alteration of the company’s position. 
The company should not be unhappy to see parts of the 
territory, not included in its own concession, allotted to 
others, or operated by Government itself, as is happening 
to-day in extra-Consortium Persia and in the Continental 
Shelf waters belonging to various of the Gulf States. This 
may lead to the granting of lesser concessions on new terms 
to other foreign (or just conceivably local) companies, or the 
formation of composite Government-company enterprises, 
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or direct development by Government itself, or an arrange- 
ment whereby foreign firms act as simple contractors o1 
behalf of a governmental oil body. More than that, a1 
existing concessionaire company should, I would say, be 
willing by agreement to surrender territory from its own 
concession area, in districts where, after some years, it has 
done no development. This might, within reasonable limits, 
be an acceptable and not a penalizing gesture; it is one 
frequently, of course, prescribed in concession agreements, 
as in that of Aramco. The effect is to give the State the power 
to make other arrangements, which may take the various 
forms I have just suggested, in the surrendered acreage. 
And not only territory, but also functions, can at times be 
“unloaded”. The essential interest in these countries is the 
production and export of crude under good conditions: 
anything else is secondary, and companies must doubtless 
prepared to see themselves deprived progressively of 
profitable but less essential side-lines. There should be no 
die-hard opposition to an ambition of the State to run its 
own local refineries if it likes (as in Iraq it does), and or its 
own distribution (as in Iraq and Persia); no doubt undesir- 
able precedents will be established, unpleasant if spread into 
too many other countries; no doubt sheer efficiency will 
suffer in some measure. Even within the company’s area, if 
the State shows real anxiety to take over some of the com- 
pany’s non-basic functions—roads, hospitals, food supply. 
housing, schools, training—as was agreed to be the case in 
the Consortium area of Persia (though a very slow start has 
actually been made), | feel that no determined resistance 
should be put up against such a scheme, provided it is pro- 
pounded in a reasonable spirit. And middle-eastern Govern- 
ments are already setting up as oil merchants, dealing with 
the “oil in kind” part of their revenues by arranging sales to 
foreign buyers: it would be idle to try to prevent such 
processes, even if one wanted to, and it will probably not 
represent a very important invasion of the oil market. The 
same applies to tanker-owning, a present governmental 
ambition in Persia, Iraq, Sa°udi Arabia, Israel and private 
circles in Kuwait.The same applies to government private 
entry into the petrochemical industry. In a word, the more 
opportunities the State, and locally- formed companies also, 
have of participating in all or any branches of the oil industry 
in their own country, the more they will learn about its often 
harsh realities, the less they will resent the major position of 
the foreign concessionaire company—and the more, just 
possibly, will they appreciate its achievements! I must add 
that by “opportunities” | do not mean to include wiid or 
violent schemes (such as may well emerge from the Oil 
Committee in Cairo) for forcibly taking over trans-desert 
pipelines, ete.—for which there are already advocates. 

Even reasonable progressive changes, while a great deal 
preferable to deadlock or violent expulsion, will perhaps 
give only to a limited cegree the real desideratum of the 
concessionaire c»mpanies—a fair, secure, non-political field 
to work in; but they probably represent the best that is 
likely to happen. Is there salvation in another type of scheme. 
often referred to in varying terms—that is, the setting up of 
an over-all middle-eastern Oil Authority to unify conditions, 
perhaps to regulate production, possibly to divide the 
proceeds to Haves and Have-Nots alike? At a distance. 
one might say, not unattractive! And one may think of 
European Iron and Steel, or of Tennessee Valley. But is it 
so? Whether set up ty the Arab League (which excludes 
Persia, and the Arab non-members), or instituted by United 
Nations (which Arab states would perhaps object to, as 
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savouring of “outside interference”), such a super-national 
oil authority seems to me heavily handicapped by the clear 
divergence of the essential interest of the producer States 
from that of the world of consumers, which lies almost 
entirely outside the Middle East; and handicapped even more 
by the practically certain refusal of producing countries 
(who rely almost wholly on their oil revenues, and invariably 
want more) to accept any restrictive control from outside, 
even from brother-Arabs. Such control, it is quite certain, 
would not be such as to increase their revenues, which are 
by far their chief concern; and as to their passing a proportion 
of these on to Have-Not neighbours, they might be prepared 
at times to do this but could do so at least equally well 
without the super-national Authority. That part of it would 
not directly concern the companies; but it would seriously 
concern them if the outside authority interfered, as it well 
might, in matters of production in this or that country: 
production which the companies must (within, of course, 
the limits of their obligations towards governments) be free 
to determine for themselves in terms of market needs and 
other factors normal in a world-industry. And if the outside 
Authority’s part was to organize a united simultaneous 
squeeze on all companies, the effect would be to prejudice 
middle-eastern productivity as a whole, inasmuch as it would 
tend to become less competitive (especially in the Western 
hemisphere), and to restrict output severely and immediately 
in such areas as are already less favourable than others. 
Somebody may one day devise a Middle East Oil Council, 
perhaps an advisory body including company and consumer 
interests, such as to have value and to play an educative, 
moderating part: but I see any such plan as far from easy to 
fomulate, and not very likely to operate smoothly and con- 
structively. If bilateral company-Government relations are 
not too easy, will the injection of third, fourth, and fifth 
parties make them easier? The present structure of sovereign 
States, aided by great foreign companies serving them with 
great reliability and integrity, seems to me, faute de mieux 
and doubtless, with future modifications to be made by 
mutual agreement, the most likely method to achieve contin- 
ued success: and at least we know it and can assess its 
drawbacks and risks. 

Here I must make an end. I wish it were a more satis- 
factory one for our industry, which seems, in the Middle 
East of to-day, all too largely at the mercy of forces and 
emotions it cannot control. One hopes for the best: success 
is from Allah! 


Discussion 

Asked what should be the companies’ attitude towards major 

demands, for example for higher shares of revenue or for better 
control, Brigadier Longrigg considered it would be a mistake for 
the companies to take the initiative. They should take the attitude 
that they had a concession granted by sovereign act and were 
operating it as good agents. 

On a point concerning the possibility of Arab unity in matters 
of oil policy and demands being achieved in the next ten or twenty 
years, the author thought this could have a serious effect, but was 
not likely to happen. 

Was the new type of contractural arrangement now coming 
into force in Argentina likely to have any influence on Arab oil 
policy? In a way that was happening, said Brigadier Longrigg. 
he Qum area was discovered by geological contractors and if it 
turned out to be an oilfield it would probably be developed by 
contractors for the N.1.0.C. 

Company personnel had no standing to interfere in any social 
or governmental arrangements locally, but should be on friendly 
personal terms with everybody. They should be acceptable members 
of society, but could do nothing more specific than that. 
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There was no binding international decision as to ownership 
of the oil beneath the sea in the Persian (or Arabian) Gulf, but it 
was a de facto certainty of international life that the Sovereign of 
the shore had the right to exploit the oil up to drilling limits 
off-shore. 

Brigadier Lonzrigg thought that the foreign companies could 
hope to continue for a fairly long time to explou Middle East oil. 
He saw no reason why the great companies should not take up 
concessions there on the new terms now being evolved. 


Personal Notes 


Bernard L. Majewski, president 
of Great American Oil Company, 
Chicago, has been elected to the 
board of directors of Universal Oil 
Products Company, filling the 
board vacancy resulting from the 
resignation of Fred C. Koch. 

Mr Majewski is a director of the 
API and of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 
He has been associated with the 
oil industry since 1909, and is also 
president of Signal Perfect Fuels 
Inc., and a director of Crescent 
Corporation. 


B. L. Majewski 


David A. Shepard, a director of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), has been elected an executive vice-president and 
a member of the executive committee. 

Mr Shepard, a native of Denver, Colorado, began his 
thirty-one year association with the Jersey Standard organiza- 
tion in 1927 as a research engineer, immediately after his 
graduation from Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a 
chemical engineer. 

After some years of research work for the Company Mr 
Shepard became European representative, in France, of the 
Esso research organization, until 1940, and subsequently 
became a technical advisor on foreign sales for Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), with headquarters in London. 

During 1942-43, Mr Shepard was Petroleum Attache at 
the U.S. Embassy in London. In 1943, he was appointed a 
shareholders’ representative for the Company in the U.K. 
and in 1945 was elected chairman of the board of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, now Esso Petroleum Company Ltd. 

In 1949, Mr Shepard returned to the United States as 
executive assistant to the president of Jersey Standard, and 
served in that position until elected a member of the board of 
directors in 1951. 


Harold J. Hughes has been appointed executive vice 
president of Castrol Oils Inc. in charge of all Castrol 
operations in the U.S.A. He also becomes general manager 
of C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd, New York. 

This appointment follows upon the resignation of H. F. 
Cody. Mr Hughes was previously technical vice-president of 
Castrol Oils Inc. 
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World Tanker Statistics Fourth Quarter 1958 


Oil tankers under construction in the world amounted to 
339 ships of 5,497,170 gross tons during the fourth quarter 


of 1958. 


This was 613,609 tons above the figure for the 


corresponding quarter of 1957, and represented 55 per cent 
of the total for merchant shipping for the world, according 
to Lloyd's Register Shipbuilding Returns. 

Steam tankers under construction totalled 172 of 3,994,783 
gross tons compared with 167 of 1.502.387 tons in the case 


of motorships. 


REGISTRATION OF OIL TANKERS UNDER Co 


TABLE 


In Britain, at the end of December, 71 tankers of 1,064,195 


gross tons were under construction. 


This is a decline of 


86,376 tons from the figure for the previous quarter, but was 
15,787 tons more than the fourth quarter 1957 aggregate. 
It represents 47-6 per cent of the total for the U.K. 
Britain once again was the leading country of tanker 
registrations with 83 vessels of 1,296,444 gross tons. Second 
place was taken by Liberia with 33 ships of 876,313 tons; 
third was Norway with 35 ships of 570,283 tons; and next 


NSTRUCTION AT END-DECEMBER 1958 


Country of No Gross Country of No Gross Country of No Gross Country of No.| Gross 
registration tonnage build tonnage registration tonnage build tonnage 
Britain 83 | 1,296,444 | Britain 63 945.135 || Netherlands 14 200.882 | Germany 2 1,182 

Belgium 3 51.876 || Netherlands... | 12 199,700 
France 22,000 || —— 
Germany 4 37,250 Norway 35 570,283 | Britain 2 25,000 
Italy ... ... | 8] 188,000 || Denmark 12,300 
Netherlands I 13,000 Germany ie 123,990 
Sweden 26.450 || Netherlands 3 37,000 
Unspecified ... | 2 12,733 |] Norway 12 | 184,048 
Canada 2 25.800 | Commonwealth} ! 24,000 || -|—— — 
Netherlands ... | 1.800 || Panama 14 323,100 | Italy ge 6 125,000 
| Japan 4 101,350 
Other Other Netherlands I 16,300 
Commonwealth] 600 | Commonwealth] 1 600 Sweden 26,450 
Belgium ...| 1| 11,760] Britain ...| 1| 11,760. || 
4,297 | Unspecified ... | 1 4,297 
Brazil 84.091 | Netherlands ... 4 84.091 || —— —_-—- 
- - ~|— ——-—|—- || Poland 2 26.100 | Poland 12,600 
Denmark 10 168.400 | Britain 2 45.300 ] Yugoslavia 1 13,500 
Denmark 7 110.400 | -— | --—-]|-———_ - 
Japan 1 12.700 || Portugal 2 29.000 | France oe I 13,000 
- Unspecified ... 16,000 
Finland 12.700 | Netherlands ... 12.700 -—— 
- || Russia 
France 12 281.175 | Denmark ] 18,300 | (U.S.S.R.) 4 13,320 | Finland 4 13,320 
France 11 262.875 | — 
—— - Spain 13 143,710 | Spain 13 143,710 
Germany 19 157.098 | Germany 19 157,098 
— - —- || Sweden 7 92,547 | Sweden 7 92,547 
. | Switzerland ... 3 3,760 | Germany 3 3,760 
Iran ... 21.000 | Netherlands 21,000 || 
a | U.S.A. 23 495.488 | Japan 1 26,000 
Irish Republic | 12,000 | Britain l 12,000 || Sweden 2 80,000 
Israel... 27,500 | Japan 27.500 — 
| Venezuela 2 40,800 | Japan 2 40,800 
taly 20 265,057 | Italy ... | 20 295,057 —|-——_-— 
- Yugoslavia ... 3 31,700 | Yugoslavia 3 31,700 
Unspecified ... 5 86,900 | Britain ld 12,500 
Kuwait I 27,650 | Japan I 27,650 | Germany I 11,400 
- U.S.A. 2 47,000 
Liberia 33 876,313 | Britain I 12.500 | Unspecified ... 1 16,000 
Belgium 2 31,500 | 
France | 43.000 
Germany 3 89.713 || 
Japan | 10 | 291.940 
Netherlands + 66,500 Of the 339 oil tankers under construction, totalling 5,497,170 
Sweden 3 66.150 || gross tons, 211 of 2,963,850 gross tons are for registration in 
U.S.A. 9 275,010 || country of build. 
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was the U.S.A. with 23 vessels of 495,488 tons. Full details 
can be seen in Table I. 

As regards the actual number of tankers under construction, 
Japan with 40 was second to Britain, but in tonnage was, 
with 653,135 gross tons, well below that of the U.S.A., 
which totalled 807,998 gross tons. Table II lists tankers 


TABLE Il 
OiL TANKERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT END-DECEMBER 1958 


Steam Motor Total 

Country of — _ 

build No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

gross gross gross 

Great Britain & 
N. Ireland... | 38 | 799,625 | 33 | 264,570 | 71 | 1,064,195 
Other Coun- 

tries | 24,000 600 24,600 
Belgium = 2 40,376 3 43,000 5 83,376 
Denmark we | a 9 | 141,000 9 141,000 
Finland ... wf — — 4 13,320 4 13,320 
France ... _ 9 | 224,290 5 | 116,585 | 14 340,875 
Germany | | | 21 44,490 | 38 424,393 
Greece ... | — | 16,000 | 16,000 
Italy ai ... | 25 | 549,560 9 28,497 | 34 578,057 
Japan... ... | 22 | 576,340 | 18 76,795 | 40 653,135 
Netherlands... | 15 | 300,191 | 13 | 151,900 | 28 452,091 
Norway ie I 18,500 | 11 165,548 | 12 184,048 
Poland ... 12,600 12,600 
Portugal - - 3 28,733 3 28,733 
Spain os l 22,000 | 12 121,710 | 13 143.710 
Sweden ae 9 | 253,900 | 16 | 225,642 | 25 479,542 
SA. 2s. ... | 32 | 806,098 2 1,900 | 34 807,998 
Yugoslavia we | 4 45,200 4 45,200 
World Total... {172 [3,994,783 |167 {1,502,387 |339 |5.497,170 


* 
Middle East Oil Production 
December Jan- Dec 
1958 1958 
Tons 
Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd 2,125,296 22,632,832 
Basrah Petroleum Co. Ltd 1,037,322 11,018,513 
Mosul Petroleum Co. Ltd _... 92,678 1,280,116 
Qatar Petroleum Co. Ltd... 743,145 8,091,813 


Iraanse Aardolie Exploratie en 
Productie Mij 
Kuwait Oil Co. Ltd 


3,382,000 39,780,000 
6,043,775 69,117,138 


Arabian American Oil Co. Barrels 
(Saudi Arabia) 32,073,812 370,485,753 
Bahrain Petroleum Co. Ltd ... 1,400,665 14,873,111 


The refinery throughput at Abadan of the Iraanse Aardolie 
Raffinage Mij for December was 1,160,000 tons, the total 
for | January to 31 December being 14,942,000 tons. 

Crude processed at Aramco’s Ras Tanura refinery during 
December was 5,032,048 bri, the total for | January to 31 
December being 61,363,442 bri. 

Oil deliveries from Sidon, Lebanon, by Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline Co. in December were 10,821,553 brl, the total for 
| January to 31 December being 134,337,911 bri. 

The production of the Iraanse Aardolie Exploratie en 
Productie Mij for 1958, of an average of 821,000 b.d., shows 
an increase of nearly 15 per cent over 1957 and sets a new 
record for Iran. 

The Saudi Arabian average production of 1,015,029 
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under construction, with their country of build and type of 
propelling machinery. 

During 1958’s fourth quarter Britain commenced 10 
tankers, launched 10, and completed 16. Japan commenced 
33, launched 35, and completed 33. Germany commenced 
10, launched 27, and completed 28. The United States 
commenced 8, launched 10, and completed 8. Details of 
launchings appear in Table III. 


TABLE III 


OiL TANKERS LAUNCHED DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1958 


Steam Motor Total 

Country of ———-—] — —|——, —- 

build No. Tons No. Tons No. Tons 

gross gross gross 

Great Britain & 
N. Ireland... 8 | 154,657 2 12,37 10 167,033 
Other British 

C’lth Countries ~ — 
Belgium 13,000 13,000 
Denmark wf — - 4 59,400 4 59,400 
Finland ... — 3,330 3,330 
France ... 2 43,400 | 13,585 3 56,985 
Germany 6 | 142,668 | 21 63,417 | 27 206,085 
Italy 3 68,200 2 920 5 69,120 
Japan 9 | 259,450 | 26 42,934 | 35 302,384 
Netherlands 2 33,291 3 38,200 5 71,491 
Norway 3 29,498 3 29,498 
Spain... i — 3 29,805 3 29,805 
Sweden - 2 51,450 7 11,092 9 62,542 
8 | 224,005 2 1,900 | 10 225,905 

World Total ... | 40 | 977,121 | 76 | 319,457 |116 | 1,296,578 


* 


brl per calendar day in 1958 was a new record for 
Aramco. The previous highest was an average of 992,114 
brl per calendar day in 1957. 

The average deliveries of 368,049 brl per calendar day 
during 1958 is a new record for Tapline. The previous 
highest total was an average of 343,373 brl per calendar day 
during 1957. 


* * * 


Technical Panel for Rubber and Ebonite Linings 

The Plant Lining Group of the Federation of British 
Rubber and Allied Manufacturers has set up a technical panel 
to consider the possibility of drawing up a code of practice 
for rubber and ebonite linings, which customers can specify 
at the time of ordering, and thereafter rely on as a guarantee of 
quality in any work undertaken by members of the Group. 

The members of the technical panel will be: J. Westhead, 
A.R.LC., A.M.C.T. (B.7.R. Industries Ltd); J. T. Hull 
(Dexine Rubber Co. Ltd); J. L. F. Crompton (Dunlop Rubber 
Co. Ltd); H. L. Malan, B.Sc. (Nordac Ltd); H. Bridge (Red- 
ferns (Bredbury) Ltd); and C. H. J. Avons (St. Helens Cable 
and Rubber Co. Ltd). 

The panel will welcome suggestions from designers and 
fabricators of chemical plant on points which a code of 
practice might usefully cover. Suggestions should be sent to 
the Director, Federation of British Rubber and Allied 
Manufacturers, 43 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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| de of th ited Kingd I 8 
a 
Petroleum Trade of the United Kingdom In 195 
Total imports into the United Kingdom of crude petroleum Bunker Oils 
and liquid petroleum products were 11.672-9 million gallons Oil fuel taken on board vessels in the foreign trade, and by 
in 1958. according to the official preliminary report.* This fishing vessels, totalled 901,917,000 gallons in 1958, compared 
was an increase of 15-5 per cent over the total for the pre- with 823,908,000 gallons in 1957. Of these amounts, the 
ceding year. which was affected by the Suez crisis. and of quantities taken by vessels under the British flag were 
17-9 per cent over 1956. 658,002,090 gallons in 1958 and 567,536,000 gallons in the 
Details for individual products are set out in Table I, previous year. 
and it will be seen that, of the total quantity, 8787 million 
a gallons was crude and partly refined petroleum. The decreases Tase Il 
seslgean tape of most of the major products in 1958 compared PERCENTAGE IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM INTO THE U.K. 
to 1957 may be attributed to the effects of the Suez crisis, 
although, with a large increase in the case of fuel oil, the actual : aes : 
total of imports of liquid petroleum products in 1958 was 
more than in 1957. | Per cent 
Imports of all solid products individually enumerated | 
decreased, although the value of petroleum products not petroleum 1-7 
elsewhere specified rose from £2910 million to £4309 million. Other spirit 0-3. «| 0-8 0-5 
Kerosine 2:7 | 4-1 3-9 
Value of imports Gas oil 4-5 5-2 
In regard to cif values of oils imported into the U.K.. | 
- > 7: 5 
Table III show's that for 1958 there were decreases compared 0-9 | 1-0 | 
to 1957 for every liquid product except “other spirit”, and 5 a a 
for every specified solid product except petrolatum. ; 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
*Trade and Navigation Accounts of the United Kingdom, 
December 1958. HMSO, 21s net. 
TABLE | 
QUANTITY AND VALUE OF U.K. PETROLEUM IMPORTS 
1958 1957 1956 
Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
1000 gal | £ | 1000 gal | £ | 1000 gal 
; Full and topped crudes at 8,499,718 282,915,098 6,942,044 264,874,621 | 7,034,834 227,518,311 
Other* 287,658 13,023,590 | 301,390 15,334,771 | 374,653 17,241,113 
8,787,376 295,938,688 7,243,434 | 280,209,392 | 7,409,487 244,759,424 
| 
Refined petroleum: | 
Motor spirit . 726.498 40,324,783 | 743.227 | 46,244,315 | 622,492 36,459,242 
Other spirit. 35,872 2.507.682 | 78,942 | 4,968,524 45,585 2,920,189 
Kerosine : : 315,505 15,150,862 413,014 | 22,318,461 385,248 18,552,035 
Gas oil... oat §25.041 24,222,317 558,429 30,466,674 513,796 23,994,547 
Diesel oil 22,251 1,029,263 46,732 2,300,779 | 62,703 2,752,724 
Fuel oil = : 1,156,630 37,208,547 916,571 | 36,171,463 | 739,570 23,561,217 
Lubricating and other heavy oils... 103,707 9.844.219 100,643 | 10,940,953 | 114,157 11,147,728 
Total 11,672,880 426,226,361 10,100,992 | 433,620,561 9,893,038 364,147,106 
| | 
Cur Cur Cur 
Petrolatum 109,524 438,264 166,356 | 582,332 | 186,487 622,950 
Wakes: 
Paraffin wax... : 604,617 2,035,209 | 671,615 2,348,029 672,958 2,330,776 
Other petroleum wax =: 139,092 717,270 | 139,751 | 737,920 | 166,557 845,589 
All other refined petroleum products, not 
elsewhere specified, and pitch (excluding | 
natural asphalt and bitumen) 4,309,024 2,910,200 | 2,458,530 
Total. £433,726,128 | £440,199.042 £370,404,951 
*Includes refinery feed but excludes unfinished oil for blending. 
FIncluding blending components. 
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TABLE III 
AVERAGE CIF Unit VALUES OF U.K. PETROLEUM IMPORTS 
| 
1958 1957 | 1956 
£ per 1000 gal 
Full and topped crude +. 33-29 38°16 | 32-34 
Other crudes ... 45-27 50°89 | 46-02 
Motor spirit ... 62:22 | 58-57 
Other spirit... 69-9] 62-94 64:06 
Kerosine 48-02 54-04 48-16 
Gas oil 46°13 54°56 46-7 
Diesel oil 46-26 49-21 43-90 
Fuel oil 33-12 39-57 | 31-85 
Lubricating oil 94-92 108-71 | 97-65 
£ per cwl 
Petrolatum ... 4-00 3-50 3-34 
Paraffin wax 3-37 3-50 3-45 
Other petroleum wax 5-16 5-28 5:07 
Consigning Countries 
In the list of countries of consignment, which are not 


necessarily the countries from which the import originated, 
the changes evidenced are again mostly a return to norma! 
after Suez; a greater volume of crude from the Middle East 
and a drop in crude and products from the Western Hemi- 
sphere— in fact a decline of over 50 per cent in total consign- 
ments from the U.S.A. can be seen compared to 1956. the 
last previous “normal” year. 

In Table V the overall effect of the Suez affair can be seen 
at a glance. The increasing consignment of products from 
some of the European countries is also of interest. The 
share of the Far East in U.K. consignments has declined over 
the last few years both in quantity, and as a percentage of the 
total. 


TABLE IV 
COUNTRIES CONSIGNING PETROLEUM TO THE U.K. 
Thousand gallons 
Country and Product 
1958 1957 | «1956 

KUWAIT: | 

Crude petroleum ... 4,045,400 | 3,628,807 | 3,779,162 
VENEZUELA: 

Crude petroleum ... .. | 1,169,988 | 1,349,825 713,538 
Kerosine... 41,702 67,504 60,166 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 214,958 157,869 126,109 
Lubricating oil 14,003 14,459 | 29.883 

| 
1,440,651 | 1,589,657 | 920,696 

| 

IRAQ: 
Crude petroleum ... 1.462.061 269,686 | 714,073 

IRAN: 
Crude petroleum ... 1,330,738 625,264 818,759 
Motor spirit 15,913 66,735 33,287 

| 
1,346,651 | 691,999 | 852,046 
| | 
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TABLE 
COUNTRIES CONSIGNING PETROLEUM TO THE 


IV 


U.K. 


(CONTD.) 


Country and Product 


NETHERLANDS: 
Crude petroleum 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine... 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils” 
Lubricating oil 


NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES: 
Crude petroleum ... 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine ... 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 
Lubricating oil 


BAHRAIN, QATAR, AND 
TRUCTAL STATES: 
Crude petroleum ... 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine 


Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 


TRINIDAD: 
Crude petroleum ... 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine . 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils” 


UNITED STATES 
AMERICA: 
Crude petroleum ... 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine... 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 
Lubricating oil 


OF 


SAUDI ARABIA: 
Crude petroleum ... “ 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils” 


FRANCE: 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine... 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 
Lubricating oil 


ITALY: 
Motor spirit 


Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 


ADEN: 
Motor spirit 
Kerosine 


SARAWAK: 

Crude petroleum ... 
COLOMBIA: 

Crude petroleum ... 
PERU: 

Crude petroleum ... 


Thousand gallons 


157,106 
85,127 
69,270 

120,890 
23,673 


456,066 
184,820 
115.664 
26,905 
80,739 


408,128 


226,958 


190,741 
31 


107,059 


63,513 
15,092 


78,605 
47,103 
40,627 


30,240 


1957 


77,568 
68,768 
77,194 
194,939 
11.113 


119,569 

80,309 
113,339 
217,432 


459 


“419,392 


23,311 
137,481 
60,423 
186,381 


407, 596 


,146,098 


161,959 


122,938 
35,919 


158,857 


60,760 
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31,454 


429,582 | 
| 


1956 


81.061 
82.678 
42,515 
322,824 
6,284 
535,362 
232,629 
70,647 
121,492 
198,047 


22,575 


645,390 


137,430 
63.155 
10,938 

218,479 
54.674 

484,676 


151,167 


151,167 


25,918 
7,614 
67,521 
3,717 
105,770 


34,250 
36,651 


70,911 


51,030 
31,484 


82,514 


150,177 


1958 | 
52.824 
82,887 
103,299 
518.478 
13.758 | 
771,246 
$3.01) 
| 306,169 | 553,473 
63.979 86,258 
16.518 31.696 
32.726 79.135 
| 25502 
3,122 
131,048 155.859 
50.033 58.093 
185,571 214.468 
366,652 | 431,542 
15,477 | 490,784 
59.479 | 133.133 
3,049 22.178 
109,965 457,759 
38.988 42.244 
222,692} 161.959) 
15,989 10,756 
sid 2.556 1,757 
103.697 21.635 
3.190 2.189 
125,432 | 36,337 
| 21,817 7,729 | 
35,536 
43,256 | 
| | 
23,832 
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TABLE IV 


COUNTRIES CONSIGNING PETROLEUM TO THE U.K. 


{CONTD.) 


U.K. PETROLEUM 


Thousand gallons 
Country and Product 


Middle East ios 
Caribbean and Peru 
Europe 
United States 
Far East 
Undisclosed Areas 


TABLE \ 

IMPORTS BY ZONES OF CONSIGNMENT 

1958 1957 1956 
Mil. | °, of | Mil. | °, of | Mil. | % of 
gal total | gal | total | gal | total 
7564 | 65-0 | 5358 | 54-0 | 6330 | 64-3 
2334 | 20-1 | 2553 | 25-7 | 2062 | 21-0 
1018 | 8-7] S16] 5-2 719 | 7-3 
227 | 2-0 | 1146] 11-6! 485] 4-9 
47] 0-4 61 0-6 150 1-5 
447 3-8 | 288 | 2-9 102 1-0 


TABLE VI 
U.K. Re-Exports OF IMPORTED PETROLEUM 


Motor spirit ... 


Gas, diesel, and fuel 


oils 


1958 


1957 | 1956 


Thousand gallons 


35,795 
58,870 


28,827 
14,735 


18,748 
65,347 


gallons more than the total for 1957, and 191,381,000 gallons 
over that for 1956. 

The most notable increase for any individual product was 
2 for gas oil, which in 1957 dropped by nearly 50 per cent 


compared to the previous year, and which in 1958 increased 


39 million gallons above the 1956 totai. 


| 1958 1957 | 
SOVIET UNION: 
Lubricating oil 7,817 6,924 | 3.818 
WESTERN GERMANY: 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 6,218 | 36 2.940 
OTHER COMMON- 
WEALTH COUNTRIES 
AND 
IRISH REPUBLIC: 
Crude petroleum ... 35,442 8,228 
Motor spirit = 3,018 2.064 65 
Kerosine ... 44 412 | 121 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils 75,690 54.191 181 
Lubricating oil... 328 566 427 
114,522 57,233 722 
OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES: 
Crude petroleum ... 24,809 1 |} 
Motor spirit 132,043 49.344 16,645 
Kerosine ... 3,555 17,770 129 
Gas, diesel, and fuel oils | 170,523 163,228 04 
Lubricating oil 1,950 596 1,779 
| 332.880 | 230,939 772 
| 
Re-Exports 


Comparatively small quantities of the products imported 
into the U.K. are re-exported, and details are shown in 


Table VI. 
Exports of Home-Produced Oil 


As will be seen from Table VII, the 1958 exports of home- 
510.194.0000 


produced liquid fetroleum products were 


in quantity by over 50 per cent to reach a figure of some 


Average unit values of these exports in £ per 1000 gallons 
were: motor spirit £49-6 (£58-9 in 1957); other spirit £110°8 
(£113-5); kerosine £43-0 (£50-5); gas oil £42-1 (£48-6); 


diesel oil £37-5 (£43-2); fuel oil £26-1 (£32-1); lubricating 
oil £172-9 (£184-6); and, in £ per cwt, lubricating greases 


TABLE VII 


U.K. Exports oF HomMe-PRODUCED AND HOME-MANUFACTURED PETROLEUM 


£4-3 (£4-5); and, £ per ton, bituminous asphalts £25-9 
(£25-5); pitch £12-7 (£11 -2). 


Product 
Quantit 
1000 gal 
Motor spirit 585,516 
Other spirit 10,980 
Kerosine ... | 77,499 
Diesel oil 
Fuel oil ... | 735,681 
Lubricating oil 99,403 
Total | 2,076,006 
| Cwr 
Lubricating greases and compounds (including 
cable-impregnating compounds) 599,589 
| Tons 
Bituminous asphalts (manufactured) and | 
emulsions (other than for use as paint)... | 68.236 
Pitch (other than natural asphalt and bitumen) | 182,802 


All other refined petroleum products 
elsewhere specified, and crude petroleum 


not 


Total 


Value 


29,010,734 
.216,909 

3,332,137 
18,538,596 

4,751,107 
19,217,186 
17,188,086 


£93,254,755 


574,075 


.768,338 
314,116 


630,369 


£100,541 ,653 


Quantity 
1000 gal 


449,297 
4,711 
59,952 


1957 


alue 


26,491,982 
534,624 
3,027,493 
10,180,733 
4,343,583 
20,759,464 
17,552,881 


£82,890,760 


2,630,845 


£90,861 ,762 


Quantity 
1000 gal 


443,346 
4,744 
57,600 
401,519 
119,435 
755,757 
102,224 


565,526 


Tons 


884,625 


1956 


Value 


24,014,329 
503,231 
2,768,631 
17,598,842 
5,069,705 
23,591,909 
17,971,307 


£91,517,954 


2,190,863 


£99,515,776 
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| 
| | | | 
| 
1958 | 
= 
£ 
209,442 
100,572 
646,644 
95,194 
Tons 
T 71,481 1,823,932 83,432 1,923,501 
235,597 2,647,703 267,217 2,876,114 
- 868,522 1,007,344 
— 


Around the Branches 


Stanlow Branch 

A meeting of the Stanlow Branch of the Institute was 
held on 17 December 1958 at Blossoms Hotel, Chester. 
In the absence, due to illness, of A. C. Hartley, who was 
to have delivered his Branches lecture on “Operation 
Pluto”, the chairman C. N. Thompson introduced 
Dr R. Irving of “Shell” Research Ltd, who had very 
kindly consented to present a paper on “Some Aspects of 
Lubrication of Nuclear Power Equipment”. 

The lecturer outlined the general principles of elec- 
tricity production by nuclear power, and mentioned the 
various applications of lubricants, which, although few 
in the actual reactor, were nevertheless very important. 

The effect of radiation on oils was mentioned in 
connexion with a long series of tests both in Bepo and 
Thornton Research Centre. The general effect was of 
increasing the viscosity of oils even to the extent of 
producing a solid, brittle, mass in extreme cases. 

The types of oils best suited to the problem were then 
discussed, oils of aromatic content of approximately 
35 per cent and low molecular weight being the most 
suitable. 

Regarding greases, all ordinary metallic soap-based 
types broke down and became fluid at relatively low 
radiation dosages. Using silica-based greases, however, 
considerable improvement was noted. Results showed 
that synthetics, such as polyesters and silicones, have 
much less resistance than hydrocarbon oils. To 
illustrate the practical work which had been carried out, 
a short film entitled “Lubrication of Nuclear Power 
Equipment” was then shown. 

The discussion was opened by V. Biske and continued 
in a spirited manner until approximately 9.30 p.m. when a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was given by the chairman. 


Members of the London Branch all intent during the quiz sessions at their social evening 
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BAHRAIN, ESSEX, FAWLEY, KUWAIT, LONDON, 
NORTHERN, SCOTTISH, SOUTH-EASTERN, SOUTH 


WALES, STANLOW, TRINIDAD, YORKSHIRE 


London Branch Social 

Although attendance was not as large as had been 
hoped, the London Branch Dinner and Social Evening 
at the Chatham Rooms Restaurant on 22 January was 
an extremely enjoyable and happy function. The Branch 
Committee make it almost a point of honour that the 
entertainment at this annual event should vary from year 
to year. The chairman was J. C. Jewell, who welcomed 
the members and their ladies. He expressed the hope at 
the end of the evening, that all those present had enjoyed 
themselves as much as he had. 

This year a series of quizzes followed the meal. The 
first of these entailed the submission to a panel of a 
number of articles associated with petroleum technology, 
for identification. The panel consisted of A. J. Good- 
fellow, George Sell, G. H. Thornley, and Edwin 
Thornton, and the articles presented varied from a 
bubble cap to a flame-proof dip tube for a tank wagon, 
included a catalyst, and odd pieces of testing equipment. 
Even if some of the answers were not strictly correct, the 
panel claimed at least 90 per cent marks. 

Ronald Leach opened the next part of the evening’s 
entertainment which consisted of a number of quizzes 
in which members themselves wholeheartedly took part. 
A series of twelve photographs were then screened by 
Norman Walters, under the capable guidance of quiz 
master Stan Price, and the audience was asked to identify 
them. 

These varied from the ancient to the modern in the 
petroleum and, some loosely, allied industries and they 
provoked much mirth. 

The final quiz was a series of questions from Jim 
Clark. It would be wrong to say that these were other 
than diverse. The answers were even more diverse. A wide 
variety of prizes, donated 
by a number of oil 
companies, were awarded 
i for the quizzes and the 
Pe four members of the panel 
were allowed to compete 
and to collect such prizes 
as they could. 

Collect is perhaps the 
right word, as it is doubtful 
whether anyone left the 
meeting without at least 
one prize. 

These were distributed 
widely, without fear or 
favour, by members of the 
Branch Committee. 
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H. M. Pemberton (Qatar Petroleum Co.), W. H. Gerhardt (vice-president, Kuwait Bechtel Corpn), D. Lomax, C.B.E. (K.O.C.), 
G. Prussing (U.S. State Dept), L. T. Jordan, C.B.E. (general manager, K.O.C.), A. S. Halford, C.M.G. (HBM Political Agent, 
Kuwait). 


Kuwait Branch Dinner 

The seventh annual dinner of the Kuwait Branch of the 
Institute of Petroleum was held at the Guest House, 
Ahmadi, on 11 December 1958. One hundred and 
twenty-eight members and guests were present and the 
dinner was presided over by R. J. L. Stephens, chairman 
of the Branch. In his address he said that “*membership 
of the Institute is international and this year, for the first 
time, we have amongst our number, Arab members-elect 
from the Kuwait Oil Company, who are technicians 
trained in Arab and Western universities. It is to be 
hoped that they are but the fore-runners of a strong 
Arab membership”. 

Mr Stephens went on to welcome Sayyid Bader 
Abdullah Mulla, who was present in his official capacity 
as His Highness the Ruler’s Official Representative: 
Mr A. S. Halford, Her Britannic Majesty's Political 
Agent in Kuwait, as guest of honour: Mr Talcott W. 
Seelye, United States Consul in Kuwait: Mr Prussing 
who is attached to the United States Embassy in Beirut: 
Mr Robertson of Aramco: and Mr Mina, a foundation 
member of the Iranian Petroleum Institute, founded this 
year, who kindly supplie excellent caviar from the 
Caspian for the occasion. 

The Chairman regretted that Sayyid Ahmad Abdul 
Latif, Director of the Finance Department of Kuwait, 
was unable to attend, but he welcomed Sayyid Ibrahim 
Mullah. 


Other guests present were H. G. Babbage, chairman of 


the sister branch in Bahrain and Qatar, D. G. Johnstone 
from Bahrain, and H. M. Pemberton and B. C. Hyde 
from Qatar. 

Mr Stephens also welcomed Mr Gerhardt who, he 
said, “has supported the Institute loyally”’. 
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It was the chairman’s pleasure to propose the toast to 
the guests. 

The first speaker of the evening was W. H. Gerhardt, 
project manager K.R.E.P., who proposed the toast to the 
Oil Industry. He spoke amusingly of his early knowledge 
of the industry in the United States when it was mostly 
a States side industry. Today it was, he said, international 
and internationally minded. The managers of the major 
companies thirty years ago were more interested in local 
conditions but today they are as internationally minded 
as an Under-Secretary in the British Foreign Office. 

The speaker referred to the rapid increase in the 
demands for petroleum and petroleum products that 
came with world war II. The situation demanded a 


joint effort on the part of domestic and international 


business. It was commendable that the industry was able 
to serve so well the Allied cause and “in fact the boards 
set up in war years are serving in an advisory capacity 
even today. Perhaps one of the good things that came 
out of the war was the learning to work together, and 
certainly the oil industry is working together.” 

Mr Gerhardt said that the oil industry has accepted 
responsibility for industrial and technical developments 
and had been wise in not ignoring the social, political, 
and ethical practices in countries in which it operates. 
“I believe it can truthfully be said that the industry is 
working on the basic principle that what is good for the 
country is good for the oil industry, rather than what is 
good for the industry is good for the country”, he said. 
“A striking example of this is shown in the industry’s 
contribution to the educational programme in the coun- 
tries in which it operates.” 

L. T. Jordan, in replying to the toast to the Oil 
Industry, said that in the past twenty-five years he had 
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seen many changes in the industry and it had been a most 
satisfying experience, but there was, he said, *‘a vast field 
yet ahead. Young men joining the industry today will 
see many more changes than we who have spent years in 
the industry”. He went on to say that new inventions and 
techniques multiplied rapidly and the next twenty years 
would see many changes. 

Mr Jordan paid tribute to the contractors who worked 
in the oil industry. There were in Kuwait, he said, thirty 
or forty contractors, some big, some small, which is the 
pattern throughout the world in the oil industry. These 
men were highly qualified and had the know-how 
in construction, but no one company could keep them 
busy and it was to the credit of the contractor that he was 
able to do so. “If it were not for the contractor getting 
their teams of men together’, Mr Jordan said, ““we would 
suffer from feast and famine—too many men of the 
wrong type part of the time, and a shortage at other 
times’. He paid a further tribute when he said that they 
were willing to go where they were required—swamps or 
deserts—and the oil industry owed them a great debt for 
their help and efficiency. 

T. W. Seelye, U.S. Consul in Kuwait, proposed the 
toast to the Institute of Petroleum in a speech which 
contained several amusing anecdotes and humorous 
asides. 

In a serious vein he said that “it was evident that the 
Institute of Petroleum had been remarkably successful 
since its foundation in living up to and in carrying out its 


objectives. You have at the moment free exchange of 


technical information in the petroleum industry which 
has undoubtedly advanced the knowledge of the science 
of the industry”. 

Mr Seelye mentioned the concern that is felt in some 
quarters about the advent of atomic energy and its effect 
on the oil industry. He suggested that scientific know- 
ledge would find a way of harnessing atomic energy for 
the good of the oil industry rather than replacing it. It 
would, he felt, become a tool that would help to produce 
greater amounts of oil at much less cost. 


The speaker likened the Institute of Petroleum to a 
prospector who is always examining new ways and 
employing new techniques. 

The reply to the toast to the Institute was made by 
D. G. Hitt, vice-chairman of the Branch. 

He thanked the American Consul for his remarks 
about the Institute and affirmed that it is a scientific body 
existing for the interchange of technical knowledge on all 
aspects of petroleum and its products. “The Institute’, 
he said, “issues codes of safe practice, reviews of petro- 
leum technology, and in many other ways contributes in 
a practical manner to the development of the petroleum 
industry.” 

Mr Hitt went on to say that while the headquarters of 
the Institute was in London there were twelve branches 
throughout the world and of these the Kuwait branch 
was about fifth or sixth in size. Membership, he said, was 
not confined to any particular nationality and he extended 
a warm welcome to the Arab friends who had applied for 
membership. 

Speaking of the meetings held throughout the year, 
Mr Hitt thanked all who had helped by either contri- 
buting papers or stimulating discussions. He also thanked 
the Company for so readily offering facilities for the 
activities of the Institute, including a special compliment 
to the Catering Department for a fine dinner. 

The final speaker of the evening was A. S. Halford who 
replied to the toast to the guests. 

After congratulating his fellow-guest, Mr Seelye, on 
the masterly way in which he handled his toast to the 
Institute he said, ““we (the guests) are truly grateful to 
you for inviting us tonight. I myself attend so many 
functions of the K.O.C. that I find it hard at times to 
remember that I am a guest. That is also probably 
true of many of my fellow-guests tonight. We have 
become, I like to think, honorary oil-men and as such 
we have a part to play in your activities, both 
professional and social.” 

In conclusion he thanked the Branch for the generous 
hospitality of the evening. 


The speakers at the Kuwait Branch dinner, (left to right); W. H. Gerhardt, L. T. Jordan, T. W. Seelye, D. G. Hitt 
R. J. L. Stephens, A. S. Halford 
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South Wales Branch 


On 11 December the Branch met at Llandarcy to hear 
Professor G. V. Balchin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G:S.. 
F.R.Met.S. give a most interesting talk on “The Problem 
of Air Pollution”. 

Factors affecting air pollution were said to be meteoro- 
logical and human activities, and a combination of 
both 

In unstable atmospheric conditions small pockets 
became overheated and rose up, producing conventional 
overturns. In stable conditions the temperature of the 
smoke was important, and according to the rate of 
temperature lapse, the smoke could be trapped in 
conditions of temperature inversion, giving rise to fog. 

Professor Balchin described the different types of fog. 
Radiation fog appeared on cold clear nights when the 
cool ground chilled the air near it. If then the air 
temperature fell below its dew point a water fog was 
produced. Similarly, cold air flowing from a plateau 
into a valley would produce air radiation fog in the 
valley. 

A second type—advection fog—occurred when warm 
air ran over a cold surface. A third—frontal fog- 
formed when warm air over-ran cold air. 

Man’s contribution was the burning of fuels, for in 
Britain alone this contributed some 23 million tons of 
smoke per annum, with $ million tons of ash, and 
5 million tons of sulphur dioxide. 

When man’s and nature’s activities combine, con- 
ditions are produced that are fatal to both man and 
animals. The Liege Valley disaster in 1930, the Donora 
Valley episode in 1938, and the London fog of 1952 
were cases in point. Large cities like Los Angeles 
have serious smog problems resulting from chronic 
temperature inversion conditions. Professor Balchin 
showed some slides illustrating dramatically the atmo- 
sphere of towns under differing conditions. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by M. G. Hooper 
and was received with enthusiasm. 


Essex Branch Dinner-Dance 


The Second Annual Dinner and Dance of the Essex 
Branch of the IP was held on 16 January at the Middleton 
Hotel, Southend-on-Sea, the attendance being nearly 200. 
The guests were received by the Branch chairman, 
D. H. Tullis and Mrs Tullis, and included the Mayor of 
Southend, Alderman B. S. Clarke and Mrs Clarke, the 
chairman of Benfleet U.D.C., Councillor T. C. Rigden, 
and the deputy-chairman of Thurrock U.D.C., Coun- 
cillor J. C. Pugh and Mrs Pugh. Among the guests also 
were H. L. Fountain, general manager, London & 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves Ltd: B. R. Fraser, refinery 
manager Mobil Oil Co. Ltd: J. Grant, general manager, 
Shell Haven refinery, Shell Refining Co. Ltd: and 
George Sell, editor of IP publications: all of whom were 
accompanied by their wives. 
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Alderman B. S. Clarke, proposing the toast The Esse 
Branch of the Institute of Petroleum, said that recently 
he and some members of his Council had visited one oi 
the refineries in the area and had come away astounded 
at the work which was being carried out. He was sure 
that all the oil installations in the area were similarly 
occupied. Much of the world was dependent on oil and 
its products and during his career as a pharmacist he had 
examined many of those products. 

Since petrol had first been used in the United Kingdom 
there had been much improvement in its quality. It 
seemed there was no end to the products obtainable from 
petroleum. 

Turning to the Institute of Petroleum, Alderman 
Clarke said it was to be congratulated on the work which 
it had done. As a pharmacist he would like to see more 
research carried out on the production of still more 
products such as fertilizers, etc. All kinds of things could 
be developed by the research chemists for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Concluding, he said that from a small beginning the 
Institute had grown into a large organization, co- 
ordinating work and passing on information for the 
benefit of not only its members but also for the popula- 
tion at large. He thanked the Committee of the Essex 
Branch for having invited him to be present as represent- 
ing the Borough of Southend-on-Sea and wished the 
Branch every success. The toast was coupled with the 
name of its chairman, D. H. Tullis, and was received with 
acclamation. 


D. H. Tullis, responding, said that the IP Essex Branch 
was the only local branch of a scientific society in the area, 
with the exception of the Pharmaceutical Society. 
There was a close affinity between many other scientific 
societies and the Institute of Petroleum, whose objects 
covered a wide scope, and he expressed the hope that 
some of the other societies would follow the lead given 
by the Institute of Petroleum and form branches in the 
area. Meetings of the IP Essex Branch were open meet- 
ings, and he hoped that members of the public would take 
advantage of that and attend those meetings. He felt 
sure that they would gain a better understanding of the 
oil industry by so doing. 

Within recent years the South-Eastern Branch of the 
Institute, which is based on the Isle of Grain, had 
organized a juvenile lecture and exhibition at Christmas. 
He thought that it might be possible for his own Branch 
to undertake something similar. 

Mr Tullis concluded by thanking the members of the 
Branch for their support. 


J. Grant, proposing the toast The Guests, welcomed 
those who had come from a wide area to be with them 
that evening. They were, he said, very honoured by the 
presence of members of local civic councils, and he hoped 
that all their guests, official and private, would have a 
pleasant evening. 
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Vrs Tullis and Dave Tullis, Branch chairman with Mrs 
and Alderman B.S. Clarke, Mayor of Southend 


Seen at the 


Essex Branch Dinner Dance 


E. G. Hannah, Mrs Phillips and R. S. Phillips, and H. L. 
Fountain 


Mrs Tait, Mrs A. F. Pyrah, Miss Tait and E. J. M. Tait 


Councillor J. C. Pugh, deputy-chairman of Thurrock 
U.D.C., first expressed the regrets of Mrs Oliver, chair- 
man of his Council, at her inability to be present. On 
behalf of his fellow guests he said that they greatly 
appreciated the hospitality of the Essex Branch. He 
thought that the high standard of efficiency reached by 
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Councillor T. C. Rigden, chairman of Benfleet’ UDC, 
J. Grant, Mrs H. L. Fountain, Mrs Grant, and B. R. Fraser 


A 
“A 


D. Rawlinson, Mrs Rawlinson, Miss J. Sinclair, E. G. 
Hannah, and Mrs G. Sell 


the oil companies was due in no small measure to the 
discussions which took place at meetings of the Branch 
and of the Institute. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, dancing commenced 
and continued until | a.m. The evening was voted a 
success by all. 
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South Wales Branch 

On the 13 November last the Branch had the pleasure 
of listening to W. J. Newby, The British Petroleum Co. 
Lid, present his paper “Recent Developments in 
Refining”, which dealt mainly with the emphasis placed 
on motor gasoline quality since 1952, in order to keep 
pace with the demands of the automotive industry. 

Since 1952, compression ratios had risen by about 0°5 
every year, with a corresponding increase of | 0-1°5O.N. 
of motor gasolines which would not have been possible 
without the development of catalytic reforming. Octane 
gains of some 40-60 numbers were possible on yields 
varying from 70-90 per cent. 

Recent developments in the U.S.A. in conjunction 
with catalytic cracking were suitable for the production of 
100 O.N. These included high severity catalytic re- 
forming, reformate splitting, alkylation, and isomeriza- 
tion of light straight-run gasoline. For the production 
of even higher grades the extraction of pure aromatics 
from reformates was expected. 

These were not wholly applicable to the situation in 
Western Europe where the ratio between gasoline and 
fuel requirements demands the minimum of catalytic 
cracking. The requirements in that area were likely to 
be high-severity catalytic reforming and thermal pro- 
cesses that will up-grade light gasolines. 

Discussing catalytic reforming, Mr Newby stated that 
the U.O.P. Platforming process was commercially 
commenced in 1952, and that there were now eleven 
different processes in use. But increasing proportions of 
new plant favour Ultraforming, Powerforming, and 
Sinclair Baker. 

Referring to catalytic reforming combination processes, 
Mr Newby mentioned the development of two processes 
—Rexforming and Iso-plus—for the aromatic extraction 
of catalytic reformate. 

Within the field of isomerization much attention was 
being paid to the production of iso-paraffins and five 
processes have recently been announced—Iso-kel, Pinex, 
Pentaforming, Isomerate, and Isomate. 

Regarding catalytic cracking, no fundamental changes 
in the principles on which the processes operate had 
been made, but considerable improvements had been 
effected in design to reduce capital and operating costs. 

A demand for high O.N. paraffinic or olefinic compo- 
nents was a complementary requirement to the 
production of aromatic components from catalytic 
reforming. Alkylation and polymerization provided such 
components. Sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids were the 
most important alkylation catalysts. 

Speaking on chemical treatments Mr Newby 
mentioned the increasing use of inhibitors for sweetening 
gasolines: the substantial developments in hydrogen 
treatment, challenging the more conventional processes 
with the advantages of higher yields and elimination of 
acid sludge and spent clay disposal. 

Referring to the hydrofining of diesel fuels the speaker 
mentioned the catalytic desulphurization of Middle East 
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gas oils. The first hydrofiner for this duty was com- 
missioned at Kwinana, Western Australia. A large 
number of gas oil hydrofiners had since been commis- 
sioned in Europe and the U.S.A. 

At the close of an interesting discussion the chairman, 
A. Patrickson, works manager, BP Refinery, Llandarcy, 
proposed the vote of thanks. 


Lectures and Conferences, etc. 


International Conference on Co-ordination Chemistry 

The Chemical Society has issued their third circular and 
provisional programme of the International Conference on 
Co-ordination Chemistry, to be held in London on 6 to 11 
April 1959. The scientific meetings are to be held at Friends 
House, Euston Road, London and at University College, 
London. A list of contributed papers so far accepted for the 
Conference is given, and summaries of these are to be printed 
in the Abstracts Handbook which it is hoped will be available 
before 20 March. The Conference fees are as follows: 
Active members £4, student members £2, and ladies accom- 
panying active or student members £1. Provisional pro- 
grammes and registration forms can be obtained from The 
Secretary, International Conference on Co-ordination Chem- 
istry, The Chemical Society, Burlington House, London, W.1. 


Symposium on Process Instrumentation 


A one-day symposium on “Instrumentation in the Process 
Industries” was recently organized by Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
It was attended by more than fifty directors and technical 
commercial executives from other companies in the A.E.1. 
group as well as from chemical and petroleum companies. 
and electricity authorities. 

Five papers were delivered by Sunvic executives. They 
covered techniques and applications of automatic control 
and instrumentation as applied to processes involving con- 
tinuous flow production, especially in the spheres of oil. 
chemicals, and nuclear power. 

In addition to hearing these papers and discussing their 
content, visitors had an opportunity to inspect current Sunvic 
production of potentiometric recorders, data logging units, 
reactor instrumentation, and naval control panels, as well 
as watching a complete data handling unit at work. 


International Automation Exposition 
Details have been released concerning the arrangements 
for the Fifth International Automation Exposition to be 
held in New York. 16-20 November 1959. The Automation 
Congress and Conference will be held during the Exposition 
and will feature speakers from many countries. 
Persons interested should write to Richard Rimback 
Associates, Mgmt, International Automation Exposition, 
845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pa, U.S.A. 
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International Automatic Control Congress 


Particulars have been announced of the First International 
Congress for Automatic Control, which is to be held in 
Moscow, 25 June to 5 July 1960. Organized by the National 
Committee of the U.S.S.R. for Automatic Control, with the 
co-operation of the national member organizations of the 
International Federation of Automatic Control, the Congress 
will be in three sections as follows: 


Section 1. Theoretical and Experimental Investigations Car- 


ried Out in Automatic Control and Servo- 
mechanisms. 

Section Il. Instrumentation and_ Investigations Connected 
with the Development of Automatic Control 
Systems. 

Section III. Industrial Applications of Automatic Control 
(including the application of prediction and com- 
puting devices). 

The Congress will aiso include excursions to scientific 
institutions and to various undertakings using automation, 
as Well as visits to centres of culture in Moscow. 

Copies of abstracts for the Congress should be submitted 
to the respective national member organization of IFAC 
for approval not later than | April 1959. The relevant body 
in the U.K. is the British Conference on Automation and 
Computation, co Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy 
Place, London, W.C.2. 


Diploma in Technology 
The four-year full time course in chemical engineering at 
Loughborough College of Technolggy, has been recognized 
by the National Council for Technological Awards as leading 
to the Diploma in Technology for a five-year period, as 
from Decemter 1958. 


International Plastics Exhibition 


In order to keep abreast of a continuing demand for space 
in the forthcoming International Plastics Exhibition, to be 
held in the Grand and National Halls, Olympia, London, 
17-27 June, the organizers have decided to extend the 
machinery section into the Empire Hall. This will increase 
the total occupied area to over 270,000 square feet. 

Fully international for the first time since its inception in 
1951, the exhibition will put on show plastics materials, 
machinery, and finished products from fifteen countries. 
Britain’s own vast plastics industry, the third largest in the 
world, will be represented by more than 200 firms showing 
the latest achievements in the chemistry, mechanics, and 
merchandising of plastics. 

Attendance is expected to exceed 90,000. This figure, 
which included 6000 overseas visitors, was recorded for the 
previous exhibition in July 1957. 


Factory Equipment Exhibition 

Particulars have been received of the 1959 Factory 
Equipment Exhibition, which will include the Heat and 
Sound Insulation Exhibition. 

To be held at Earls Court, London, it has been increased 
from a six to a ten-day event for the first time, being from 
7-17 April. Conferences will be held under the following main 
subject headings: Finance for Industry; Clean Air (13-14 
April); Welfare in Industry; and Expansion and Efficiency. 
Speakers will be experts in their respective fields and in addition 
demonstrations of mobile equipment will be specially staged. 
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Congres International des Machines 4 Combustion 


The subject of the next CIMAC Congress will be: “Diesel 
Engines and Gas Turbines up to 1500 hp—Current Problems 
Concerning Design, Production, Development, and Running 
at Site”. 

Planning for the Congress, which will be held in Wies- 
baden, Germany, has reached an advanced stage. The 
following points were some of those made during a recent 
meeting of the Permanent Committee. 

The Congress will be held from the 14-19 June 1959 
inclusive. The official opening will take place on Sunday, 
and Monday to Wednesday will be devoted to technical 
sessions followed by an official banquet. The closing session 
will be on the morning of Thursday. The afternoon of 
Thursday and the whole of Friday will be devoted to alternate 
works visits in the areas of Augsburg, Stuttgart, Mannheim, 
Cologne, and Essen. 

The Congress fees have been fixed at 130DM for men 
and 100 DM for ladies. The price of the printed Proceedings 
is likely to be approximately 70 DM for participants, and 
90 DM for non-participants. 

The official languages at the Congress will be English and 
French with the addition of German. The text of papers 
will not be read at the technical Sessions, and there will, in 
some instances, be simultaneous sessions. Contributions to 
the discussions must be passed, in all three Conference 
languages, in writing to the German Organising Committee 
fourteen days before the beginning of the Conference. 

Enquiries for U.K. delegates may be addressed to Malcolm 
Logan, Hon Secretary, British National Committee, Inter- 
national Congress on Combustion Engines, 6 Grafton 
Street, London, W.1. 


Courses in Higher Technology 


The London and Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council for Higher Technological Education has just issued 
the second part of its Bulletin of Special Courses in Higher 
Technology. The booklet covers the Spring and Summer 
1959 terms and gives details of part-time and full-time courses 
held in the region. 

Subjects covered include industrial chemistry, recent 
chemistry of fats and oils, photogeology, chemical plant 
instrumentation and automatic process control, distillation, 
and the fundamentals of polymerization, in addition to 
courses in commerce and management. The price is 3s, 
post free, or 6s to include the details of the Autumn term, 
published in July. The Advisory Council have also published 
their Tenth Annual Report 1957-58 which includes decisions 
regarding proposals for further courses of various kinds, 
and particulars of the various bodies of the Council. 

Copies of both of these publications may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Regional Advisory Council, Tavistock House 
South, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


Chemical Engineering Congress 

The Achema 1961, 13th Exhibition Congress of Chemical 
Engineering organized by the Dechema will be held in Frank- 
furt from 9-17 June 1961. It will once again include the 
following groups of exhibits: research and literature, new 
chemical substances, nuclear science, laboratory techniques, 
measurement control and automation, structural materials, 
works techniques, pumps and fittings, packaging, auxiliary 
materials and consumable stores, accident prevention and 
works safety precautions. 
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G. J. Vineall, chair- 
man of the Yorkshire 
Branch. 


The new Yorkshire Branch of the Institute got off to a 
good start with an attendance of over 100 obviously interested 
persons at its inaugural meeting in Leeds on 15 January. 
Many of these were non-members of the Institute and it 
augurs well for the Branch that most of them remained after 
the meeting and quite a number were observed to be com- 
pleting application forms for membership. 

The meeting was presided over by G. J. Vineall, chairman 
of the Committee responsible for the formation of the Branch, 
and he was supported on the platform by C. M. Vignoles, 
C.B.E.. president of the Institute; W. E. Huggett and 


H. Kaye. chairman and honorary secretary respectively of 


the IP Northern Branch: A. Furness and R. G. Prophet, 
honorary secretary and treasurer of the Organizing Commit- 
tee: and G. Hey, chairman of the Yorkshire Lubricating Oil 
and Grease Trade Association. 

Opening the meeting. Mr Vineall expressed his pleasure 
that the president of the Institute had been able to spare 
the time to be there and said he was glad also that George Sell. 
the editor of the Institute publications, was with them. He 
welcomed the two representatives of the Northern Branch, 
particularly as it was to some extent due to their efforts that 
the Yorkshire Branch had come into being. He was also 
glad, he said, to have on the platform with him George Hey, 
whose presence, he said, indicated the close association of 
the two organizations. 


portion of the enthusiastic 
gathering at the opening of the 
York shire Branch 
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The New Yorkshire Branch 


Inaugural Meeting at Leeds 


A. Furness, honorary secretary, then reported on the work 
of the Organizing Committee during the period leading up 
to the inauguration of the Branch and thanked all those who 
had participated in that work. The honorary treasurer, 
R. G. Prophet, made a brief report of the financial position. 
Both reports were adopted without comment. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the twelve members 
of the Committee for the ensuing year, as follows: 

G. J. Vineall (Rocol Lid): 

E. Rendall (Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd): 

A. Furness (John W. Miller & Son Ltd): 
R. G. Prophet (Esso Petroleum Co. Ltd): 
F. Cropper (Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Ltd); 
P. H. Gledhill (J. S. Akrovd & Webb Ltd); 
G. E. Gray (Silene Lubricants Ltd): 

S. Hardman (Gulf Oil (Great Britain) Lid): 
J. S. Hilton ( Belgrave Oil & Grease Co. Ltd): 
S. J. Papworth (Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd); 
H. Wells (7. H. Newsome & Co. Ltd): 

E. J. G. Weyman ( Rocol Ltd). 


At the conclusion of the formal business of the meeting, 
the chairman asked the president of the IP to take the chair 
and to address them. 

The president of the Institute, C. M. Vignoles, expressed 
his pleasure at being able to be present at the inaugural 
meeting of the new Branch and said that Yorkshire and 
Yorkshire men had a great and proud reputation for sturdy 
independence. That was an understandable reason why 
members of the IP in the area should had created for them- 
selves the benefits of their own local association within a 
larger body. The area was particularly important to British 
industry as a whole, and the closer inter-dependence between 
the industry and the life of the County and its people made 
it more appropriate that Yorkshire men should have their 
own meeting place in the new Branch. 

The year marked the centenary of the modern oil industry 
which, from very small beginnings, had come to be one of 
the most important industries in the world, said Mr Vignoles. 
The comparatively short history of the Institute of Petroleum 
reflected in its own way the growing complexity of the 
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industry. In its origin, it was purely an association of 
technologists, but the rapid growth of the industry in 
Britain had soon shown that the need for the exchange of 
new ideas went far beyond matters of pure technology. 
To-day the industry included specialists of many different 
kinds, each of their activities being an integral part of the 
industry, and even outside the oil companies there was an 
increasing number of people engaged in work directly 
connected with oil. 

The first aim of the Institute was to serve people in all 
these occupations by providing the framework within which 
they could meet and exchange views to the mutual benefit 
of themselves and of the industry. 

Concluding, the president said he was sure that the new 
Branch would not only provide its members with invaluable 
fellowship but would also be a great asset to the life and 
work of the Institute as a whole. He wished the new Branch 
every success. 


The president then delivered an address on the subject of 


the place of oil as a source of fuel and power for Britain, a 
summary of which appears below. 

A vote of thanks to Mr Vignoles for his inspiring address 
was proposed by G. E. Gray, and carried with prolonged 
acclamation. Mr Gray said that the need for a Yorkshire 
Branch had long been in the minds of many of them and, now 
that desire had been realized, he felt sure that the Branch 
had a great future. 

W. D. Miller, a past-president of the National Lubricating 
Oil and Grease Federation, and a past-president of the 
Ycrkshire Association, welcomed the formation of the new 
IP Branch and said he was himself specially pleased to see 
on the platform Mr Hey. He agreed with the chairman that 
this was indicative of the close association of the two bodies, 
which he hoped would long continue for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


THE PLACE OF OIL AS A SOURCE OF 
FUEL AND POWER FOR BRITAIN 


In his address, the president said that the relationship of 


oil demand to the demand for other forms of fuel was a 
matter particularly important at present, when events had 


made it clearer than ever before that we were in a period of 


change and adjustment in our national fuel pattern. 

Britain’s industrial strength was originally built, and is 
still largely maintained, on her resources of coal, which for 
nearly 150 years had provided almost all the needs of her 
manufacturing industry and was also exported in sufficient 
quantity to keep the wheels turning in a fair part of the rest 
of the world as well. Coal would continue to be of the 
greatest importance to Britain for many years to come, but 
now there was another source of fuel, namely oil. 


Growth in Oil Demand 

Two aspects of the market for oil in the U.K. are widely 
recognized when the situation to-day is compared with that 
of twenty years ago. The first is the enormous growth in 
overall consumption, and the second is the changing pattern 
of consumption within the total picture. In 1938 the total 
U.K. inland market for oil products, excluding refinery 
consumption, was about 9 million tons, of which just over 
one half was motor spirit, and under one sixth gas diesel 
and fuel oils. In 1958 the total was nearly 285 million tons, 
motor spirit being less than one quarter, and gas diesel 
and fuel oils almost one half. Clearly, then, there has been 
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Cc. M. Vignoles, 

C.B.E., addressing the 
inaugural meeting of 
the Yorkshire Branch 


not so much a steady growth in consumption by all oil users, 
but rather a very strong surge upwards in the use of black 
oils, accompanied by a moderate increase in the motor 
spirit market. 

The most striking advances in the end-uses of fuel oil have 
been in steam-raising for general uses and for public elec- 
tricity generation. The latter is entirely of recent origin as 
it was only some three or four years ago that fears began to 
be felt as to the long-term adequacy of coal supplies for our 
electricity power stations. These fears still have foundation 
and in 1958 the consumption of oil at power stations was 
more than 2} million tons. Oil has also made great strides 
in central heating, this being partly a reflexion of our higher 
standards of living and partly due to the considerable 
advantages which oil enjoys over other forms of fuel. The 
third major category of increased fuel oil use is in direct 
industrial applications. In the steel industry oil has played 
a notable part in the post-war recovery. and whereas ten 
years ago total oil consumption for this purpose was 800.000 
tons, last year it reached almost 1? million tons. 

Scarcely less striking have ineeis the developments in gas 
and diesel oil. To- -day one of the most important single 
uses of gas oil (excluding derv fuel) is for farm tractors, 
followed closely by the general category of mobile diesel 
engines; and, almost equally important, consumption by 
stationary diesels and by marine craft. 

A point to notice is not only the pace and volume of 
industrial growth over the last 20 years which is reflected in 
these facts, but above all the ever-increasing scope and 
variety of economic effort, and the way in which oil has 
fitted into this pattern. Indeed, oil has done more. It has, to 
a considerable extent, been the means of accomplishing this 
extra effort. This is not only because there has been a 
continuing shortage of coal, but also because of oils inherent 
advantages as a form of fuel. 

Two further factors are of importance when considering 
why oil has made such great strides. The first is that the oil 
industry has been very conscious of the need for oil to be 
used efficiently and economically. It recognized that to 
many users oil was a new and largely unknown fuel, and that 
the users would need expert help and guidance in using it 
to its best advantage. To this end the oil companies appointed 
trained technicians to advise on the most efficient type of 
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plant to install, on the detailed lay-out, and to give general 
technical assistance on all aspects of oil burning. 

The second is that the oil industry has already been able 
to make a contribution, and will undoubtedly make a bigger 
one in the years to come, towards the campaign for clean air. 
Air pollution has perplexed and troubled people in Britain 
for many years. In 1578 Queen Elizabeth | complained that 
she “findeth herself greatly grieved and annoyed with the taste 
and smoke of the sea-coals.” In 1307 a Commission of 
Enquiry was appointed to “enquire of all such who burnt 
sea-coal in the city or parts adjoining, and to punish them for 
the first offence with great fines and ransoms, and upon the 
second offence to demolish their furnaces.” There is even 
record of the execution of one offender. 


Competition between Oil and Coal 

The swiftly increasing importance of one form of fuel has 
not been without its impact on the place of the older and 
traditional fuel—coal. The impact has to some extent been 
disguised during the post-war inflationary and expansionist 
era. Coal production rose steadily from a low point of 184 
million tons in 1945 to over 224 million tons in 1952, since 
when output remained almost stationary until 1958 when it 
fell by some 8 million tons. Despite this reduced output. 
undistributed stocks continued to rise and now stand at 
almost 20 million tons, as compared with about 9 million 
tons at the same time last year. How has this state of affairs 
come to be? 

The first obvious signs of a change were in 1957, which 
saw the beginnings of a rather larger stock-pile of coal. A 
number of factors contributed to this, the most significant 
being that the winter of 1957 was appreciably warmer than 
average. 

By the end of the year, and coincidental with the stern 
measures to grapple with persistent inflation, there was a 
slowing down in the rate of economic expansion. 

The downward trend of coal usage by certain industrial 
groups and the corresponding increase of oil, was very marked 
during 1958. In the first ten months of 1958, it was estimated 
that in iron and steel, for example. coal consumption for 
burning was down by 19 per cent compared with 1957, 
whereas oil was up by 15 per cent. In engineering, coal was 
down by 3 per cent, oil up by nearly 30. per cent: in food. 
drink. and tobacco. coal was down by nearly 8 per cent, oil 
up by over 38 per cent; and over the whole range of manu- 
facturing industry, coal was down by 10 per cent. while oil 
was up by over 25 per cent. Taking the whole of 1958, it 
appears that oil provided about 17 per cent of the total 
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Some members of the organizing 
committee of the Yorkshire Branch 
with the President, at the inaugural 
meeting (left to right): E. Renda/l 
(deputy chairman); A. Furness 
(hon secretary); G. Vineall 
(chairman); J. S. Hilton; 0) 

president; F. Cropper; H. 
Gledhill; H. Wells; and R. G. 

Prophet (hon treasurer) 


energy consumed in the United Kingdom inland market 
a higher figure than ever before. 

Another equally fundamental cause for this shift was the 
price-history of coal since the war. 

Not the least of the obstacles to the drive to increase coal 
production has been the progressive exhaustion of the better 
seams. This, and the need to provide mechanized equipment 
on a large scale, has tended to keep coal prices on the 
increase, as have certain aspects of the organizational and 
labour structure. This has created a general tendency for 
the coal fuel oil price parity to move in favour of oil. It 
currently stands at 1-6: 1, little greater than the simple thermal 
equivalent. The Suez crisis produced exceptions but the 
general tendency has been clear. 

Until recently the demand for fuel was so intense that 
there was a ready market for as much coal as could be 
produced. Price increases were not prohibitive, and were 
passed on to the customer as part of the generally increased 
costs of production. In these circumstances, it was not 
realistic to speak of coal and oil as being in competition; 
here and there, for the individual customer there was, of 
course, some shifting of fuel sources, and in some whole 
industries a change-over in basic fuel supplies has been put 
in hand. Even so there was a sufficient range of alternative 


A round-table conference after the inaugural meeting of the 
Yorkshire Branch (left to right): W. E. Huggett (chairman, 
Northern Branch); E. Rendall (deputy-chairman, Yorkshire 
Branch); C. M. Vignoles (president); G. J. Vineall (chairrian, 
Northern 


Yorkshire Branch); H. Kaye (Hon Secretary, 
Branch) 
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outlets for coal that it was entirely proper to speak of coal 
and oil as being complementary. 

However, it is clear that coal and oil are becoming more 
competitive, and no longer wholly complementary. The coal 
industry has drawn attention to “the alleged dangers of this 
trend and has called for restrictions on the import of oil. 
This call has been given great prominence in view of the 
special measures announced to reduce coal output still further. 

It is impossible to ignore the understandable concern which 
is reflected in these developments. But it is also most import- 
ant not to be stampeded into any short-sighted measures out 
of misguided fear of some bogey which may in fact have no 
real and substantial existence. As a nation we should look 
foolish if we rushed to adopt drastic steps to remedy a 
situation which, in the event, was well on the way to a 
solution long before these steps could even take effect. This 
would be doubly the case if the steps themselves were 
potentially dangerous. 


Current Trends 

In suggesting correctives to some current pessimistic 
beliefs, the first thing to draw attention to was the future 
prospect for energy demand. It would be most unwise to 
forget the basic strength of the British economy, or to under- 
estimate the tremendously strong forces making for expansion. 
Britain has an immense and growing stock of first-class 
capital equipment of all kinds, and great resources of tech- 
nical know-how and managerial ability. Furthermore, all 
shades of responsible opinion have long been committed to 
policies of economic growth, and to swiftly increasing our 
standard of living. The general climate of thought is all in 
favour of these aims, regarding them as the most important 
to pursue as a national policy. Beyond this, the whole world 
is moving in the same direction and the newly-awakened 
nations in particular will provide an ever-growing market 
for the goods which Britain can produce. 

Industrial production appears to have staged a substantial 
recovery in the last quarter of 1958. Other recent movements 
of the economic barometer all point in the same direction. 
Although production will perhaps show some further decline 
in the first part of this year, it is predicted that our industrial 
activity will improve markedly as the year goes on. 

In the long term, with ordinary luck and good management, 
there is no cause for doubting the future growth of the 
British economy. And as it gathers pace after the present 
phase of consolidation, the demand for all forms of fuel 
will surge upwards again. 

But there may well be one important difference. The 
present surplus of coal is almost entirely restricted to slack 
and smalls, whereas the demand for better grades and larger 
sizes remains much as it always has been since the war. 
This situation probably marks the end of the period when, 
broadly speaking, any fuel at any price could find a market. 
Fuel users are now more selective and more price—and 
quality—conscious. All fuel producers will have to note this 
development, and will have to bend much of their energies 
and ingenuity to meeting the challenge. 

I should now like to turn to the wisdom of relying increas- 
ingly for our fuel supplies on oil, an imported raw material 
subject to hazards which are to some extent Qutside our 
immediate control. 

First, although world demand for oil will rise more steeply 
than ever over the next 20 years, there need be no fear the 
supplies will not be found to meet it. Known oil reserves 
are growing all the time, and now even faster than before. 
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As to the risks involved for Britain and Western Europe 
generally in reliance on Middle East oil, it must be remem- 
bered that the countries in that area enjoy the benefits they 
get from having this assured market for oil. This makes it 
to their own interest to maintain oil supplies and to keep 
costs at a reasonable level. 

There is a further and more general point to be made on 
this question. Britain has for at least a century based its 
economic structure on its ability to import food and raw 
material from the rest of the world, to process these into the 
limitless range of products in world-wide demand, and thereby 
to earn its living primarily as a manufacturer, exporter, and 
trader. For this system to work, there is an assumption that 
trade must flow freely between the nations and that we have 
ready access both to sources of raw materials and to markets. 
This remains true whatever the commodity and oil is in no 
way in a separate or special category. If Britain ceases to be 
able to draw supplies of oil from all parts of the world— 
and there are other sources than the Middle East—then she 
will be unable to import many other vital commodities. All 
the major assumptions underlying our present way of life 
would collapse. 


The Future 

Turning to some aspects of the longer-term future, there 
are still immense possibilities for Britain in the way of 
economic expansion, and it must not be forgotten that the 
race is still to the swift. In other words, in a severely com- 
petitive world Britain will only attract and hold its customers 
in the world market if it can offer products as good in quality 
as those of anyone else, and equal to or better in price. The 
British business man must keep his production costs as low 
and must have access to the cheapest sources of raw material 
and fuel. Given reasonable freedom of choice, each con- 
sumer will decide what is the cheapest fuel for his own use. 
If he is not allowed to choose his fuel he is certain to be 
handicapped in the highly competitive markets of the world, 
with incalculable risks for the economy as a whole in the 
long run. 

A most important factor is the probable impact of nuclear 
energy. Although it is most unlikely to make significant 
inroads into the sphere of oil in the next twenty years, it will 
assume increasing importance in the general picture. The 
first effect is likely to be felt by the coal industry, since 
nuclear energy will initially be almost entirely developed for 
electricity generation. However, it may well be that new and 
more direct applications will be found, perhaps, for example, 
in the metallurgical industries, which will enable its great 
potentialities to be used more flexibly. In that case nuclear 
energy will become a much more direct competitor with oil, 
as well as with coal. 

The answer to this is adaptation. In the first place, both 
coal and oil will have to develop new uses for existing 
products. The oil industry is constantly trying to do just that, 
and can claim remarkable advances. Perhaps the most 
striking example is the way in which it has come into the 
domestic space-heating market. This has been achieved 
partly by a rapid increase in the use of portable kerosine 
heaters; and, at a rather more ambitious level, by the 
installation of central-heating systems of many different 
types. 

A further example of adaptation can be seen as applied 
to the gas industry. Oil is providing a light petroleum 
distillate which can be used for the production of town gas. 
A number of schemes are also being developed for the 
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supply to gas works of petroleum gas direct from the 
refineries. News of another interesting enterprise, this time 
in coal research, was given only a few days ago, and the 
National Coal Poard is investigating the commercial possi- 
bilities of a process for producing a new high-quality smoke- 
less fuel from a special type of small coal. 

The second way in which coal and oil m: ay adapt themselves 
to new conditions in the future is by ceasing to regard 
themselves almost exclusively as conventional providers of 
fuel. It is likely that they will be valued progressively more 
as basic raw materials, to te broken down to form new 
substances for a greatly increased range of different applica- 
tions. To some extent this has happened already—one thinks 
of tar and chemicals for plastics as derivatives of coal, and 
of the petro-chemical industry which has in recent years 
yielded a wide range of products from oil These include 
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World Crude 


In its annual issue devoted to international oil, the Oj/ 
and Gas Journal has recently, as in former years, published 
a table of proven reserves of crude oil for the various coun- 
tries of the world. 

The very scarcity of the information contained therein 
makes it of value and importance, for the Journal is almost 
the only reputable authority which publishes any table of 
world reserves at all. 

According to the Oi/ and Gas Journal's estimates, the 
global proven reserves at the end of 1958 amounted to 
275.701.000.000 barrels of crude oil. This compares with 
the estimate of twelve months earlier of 264.466.500.000 
barrels. 

Within this total the United States was estimated to 
possess 33.000 million bri, which is the same as the Journal's 
figure at the end of 1957. The official estimate of the American 
Petroleum Institute for the end of 1958 has not yet been 
released, but the estimate made twelve months earlier was 
30,300 million bri. 

In contrast to the almost static figures of U.S. reserves 
over the last couple of years, those for the Middle East have 
increased by 4385 million brl over the last year to a figure 
of 173,951 million bri, or 63 per cent of the world total. 
Three countries within the Middle East—Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iran—equal or exceed the reserves of the U.S.A. 

The most spectacular rise, compared with the statistics 
published a year ago, is in the case of Africa. At the end 
of 1957 the proven seserves for this area totalled 814 million 
brl. Now these have risen to over 4118 million bri. 

As in the case of the U.S.A., the official Canadian figures 
are not yet available, but with an estimate of 4000 million 
on the part of the Oi/ and Gas Journal these are estimated 
to be over 1000 million brl more than the Canadian Petroleum 
Association figure of a year ago. 

The Communist bloc countries are also shewn to have 
increased their reserves considerably, from 26,200 million 
bri at end-1957 to 27,705 million at present. These figures 
are, of course, very much an estimate. 

Thus even in a year which for many months suffered from 
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detergents, plastics, insecticides, synthetic fertilizers, weed 
killers, and artificial fibres. Still greater developments may 
be on the way, and it is possible that in 50 years’ time people 
in the coal and oil industries will look back in surprise to the 
1950°s and 1960’s when so large a proportion of these 
valuable materials were lost for ever by being burned up to 
provide energy. 

In a prosperous and expanding nation there is room for 
all forms of fuel, and it would be a great mistake to think 
or to act in restrictive terms about any one of them. The 
important thing is for each to study the particular sphere in 
which it can offer the best service to the customer, and to 
concentrate on supplying that service at the lowest possible 
cost. In that way, concluded Mr Vignoles, both coal and 
oil will continue to thrive alongside each other, and with the 
newer fuel source of nuclear energy. 
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Oil Reserves 


depressed drilling activity, the world again added more to 
its proved reserves of oil than it actually consumed. This is 
of course the habitual case year after year, but it is in essence 
the answer to rumours of fast declining reserves. 

Further details can be found in the table. It should be 
remembered that all figures are for crude oil only, and do 
not include natural gasoline. 


PROVEN CRUDE OIL RESERVES 


(Thousand barrels) 


Counts | Reserves at | Country | Reserves at 
nd 1958 end of 1958 
| 
Argentina |} 1,000,000 Australia 1.000 
Bolivia 90,000 | British Borneo | $00,000 
Brazil 250,000 | Burma | 45,000 
Colombia 700.000 | Formosa | 500 
Chile 50,000 | India $00,000 
Cuba 3,000 | Indonesia 8,500,000 
Ecuador 25,000 || Japan 59.000 
Mexico 2,500,000 | New Guinea 30,000 
Peru 325,000 || Pakistan 20,000 
Trinidad | 400,000 |} 
Venezuela | 16,500,000 || Far East 9.646.500 
U.S.A 33,000,000 |} | 
Canada - | 4,000,000 | 
| 
WESTERN HemispHeRe | 58,843,000 3,500,000 
25,000 
400.000 
Austria | 300.000 || Gabon | 100,000 
France 175,000 || Libya 50,000 
West Germany 420,000 || Morocco | 8.500 
Italy 300,000 || Middle Congo 10,000 
Netherlands 200,000 || Nigeria 25,000 
U.K 7,000 
Yugoslavia 35,000 |} Arriva 4,118,500 
| | 
WESTERN EvrRopt | 1,437,000 | 
| 
| US.S.R 26,000,000 
Bahrain 230,000 | Roumania | 1,000,000 
Iran 33,000,000 || Hungary | 150,000 
Iraq 25,000.000 || Albania 20,000 
Israel $0,000 || China 500,000 
Kuwait 60,000,000 Czechoslovakia | 15,000 
Kuwait S. Arabia | | Poland 20,000 
Neutral Zone 6.000.000 
Qatar 2,500,000 COMMUNIST 27,705,000 
Saudi Arabia 47,000,000 || 
Southern Arabia 100,000 
Syria 1,000 || 
Turkey 70.000 
Mippie East 173,951,000 TOTAL WORLD | 275,701,009 
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Notes of the Month 


New Type of Oil Boom 

A device for containing oil after an accidental pollution of 
the sea or of river waters by oil from cargo ships or tankers, 
has been invented by a Norwegian engineer and sponsored by 
Shell in Norway. It consists of a flexible boom which can te 
drawn round the patch of floating oil and so prevent it trom 
spreading. The oil can then be concentrated and disposed of 
through suction pipes. 

The boom was invented by Trygve Thune of Oslo. It 
consists of plastic- 
coated linen strips 
about 50 yards long 
and 3. feet wide, 
stiffened with alumin- 
ium rods and stabi- 
lized by lead weights 
at one yard intervals. 
Its floats are of com- 
pact plastic cork and 
it rides vertically on 
the water, 2 feet be- 
low and | foot above 
the surface. In a 
swell or in a choppy 
sea the lower edge 
will always be deep 
in the water to pre- 
vent any escape of 
oil. The strips are 
connected by terylene strings which can be used to draw in the 
boom and thus to concentrate the floating oil. The boom can 
be laid from a rowing boat or from a motor launch. 

An example of its use occurred in the Oslo Fiord when a 
quantity of fuel oil from a burst hose ran into the water. Five 
hundred yards of Thune’s oil boom were run out to encircle 
the oil, which was recovered without damage to hundreds of 
sailing boats competing in a regatta in the area. 


The oil boom being laid by a motor 
launch 


Drilling in Guatemala 


An exploratory well is to be drilled on a location in the 
Peten, the northern part of Guatemala, 30 miles east of 
Flores, by Petroleum Investments (Overseas) Ltd, a sub- 
sidiary of the Royal Dutch Shell Group of companies. 

The location was chosen after a period of preparatory 
work which included aerial magnetometry, photogeology, 
and gravimetry, and considerable work is already being 
carried out on building access roads. A contract for the 
drilling operation has been awarded to the Kerr McGee 
Company of Oklahoma City, U.S.A., who will provide a rig 
capable of reaching depths of some 7000 feet. 

Work on the well is scheduled to bezin in April and is 
expected to last for some two or three months. The purpose 
of the well is to determine whether the characteristics of the 
Structure are favourable. Even if oil indications were found, 
much more drilling and substantial expenditure would be 
necessary before the prospects of obtaining oil from PIOL’s 
exploration right could be assessed. 
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New Lake Charles Petrochemical Facilities 


Petroleum Chemicals Inc’s 200 million Ib year ethylene 
plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana, is on stream. The plant was 
designed, engineered, and constructed by The Lummus 
Company to pipeline 99-7 per cent ethylene. 

Initial ethylene production capacity is 600,000 Ib day and 
the plant has been designed for rapid expansion to a rate of 
900,000 Ib/day. Ethylene will be produced in two grades ard 
co-products will be high assay propylene, a butane-butylene 
fraction, and aromatic distillate. 

The plant incorporates a new ethylene separation process 
developed by The Lummus Company, whilst feed gases for 
the ethylene plant are provided from three sources; the nearby 
refineries of Cities Service and Continental Oil—by whom 
PCI is jointly owned—and PCI’s new ammonia plant, 

Part of the new plant's output feeds the adjacent Calcasieu 
Chemical Corporation's new ethylene oxide and glycol plant— 
also engineered and constructed by Lummus—which produces 
8 million gallons annually of ethylene glycol, or 60 million 
Ib/year of ethylene oxide. 

The plant utilizes the Shell Development Company process, 
offering the advantage of unusually high yields and virtual 
elimination of the waste disposal problems encountered in the 
chlorohydrin process, and conducted in two steps. The first 
step is direct catalytic oxidation of ethylene with oxygen in 
fixed-bed reactors, and the second step calls for thermal 
hydration of ethylene oxide to ethylene glycol. This is the 
third ethylene oxide unit engineered and constructed by 
Lummus, based upon the Shell process. 


New Mobil Terminal for Poole 

Mobil Oil Company announce that work has started at 
Poole, Dorset, on the construction by Wilson Lovatt & Sons 
Ltd, civil engineering contractors, of a new sea-fed bulk 
terminal, situated alongside New Quay, Hamworthy. 

The terminal will have storage capacity for over 500,000 
gallons, and will be fed from New Quay, where tankers 
bringing products from Coryton Refinery will berth. 

The Poole Terminal will be situated near the modern 
installation built for J. R. Wood & Company Ltd, distributors 
in the area of Mobil fuel oils; the two installations will store 
jointly, the complete range of Mobil fuels. 


Consolidated Refineries Ltd 


The British Petroleum Company Ltd and the Shell Petro- 
leum Company Ltd announce that a contract has now been 
completed with Posit Properties Ltd under which the entire 
capital of Consolidated Refineries Ltd, which owns the oil 
refinery at Haifa in Israel, has been acquired by Posit Pro- 
perties Ltd. This is the conclusion of the sale on which 
agreement in principle was announced on 21 November. 

The directors of Posit Properties Ltd are: Messrs J. Arnon, 
J. Foerder, A. Konikoff, I. R. Kosloff, K. P. Shinaar, K. P 
Salmon, D. J. Shoham, and Isaac Wolison. 

The registered office of Posit Properties Ltd is Garrard 
House, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Oil Find in Lincolnshire 


Oil has been discovered by BP Exploration Company 
13 miles east of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire. A test well 
drilled by BP struck oil at a depth of some 4600 feet and 
during tests the well has produced at a rate of 15 tons day. 
This new find is about 25 miles west of Corringham where the 

Company found oil in July 1958. BP Exploration Company 
is now preparing to delimit the Corringham field and also 
the field at Bothamsall, Nottinghamshire. which it discovered 
earlier last year. 

Over the past twelve months, the Company has continued 
its search for oil in the United Kingdom, mainly in areas 
around the existing East Midland oilfields and in Southern 
England. It has also been searching for natural gas on 
behalf of the Gas Council. Small accumulations of gas were 
found in several oil exploration test wells during 1958 and 
there was further development drilling in the producing 
oilfields at Plungar and Egmanton. 

Total production of crude oil in 1958 from the existing 
BP oilfields in the United Kingdom—Eakring and Egmanton 
(Notts.), Plungar (Leics.), and Formby (Lancs.)—was about 
80.000 tons. 


BP Tanker Launchings 


Another 42,000 dw ton tanker for the BP Tanker Company 
went down the slipway at John Brown & Company's Clyde- 
bank yard recently. 

The new vessel, British Judge, was the fourth tanker of her 
size to be launched for BP in 1958. 

On the previous day, Nordic Heron, a 35,000 dw ton tanker 
which will later be used in BP service, was launched from 
J. L. Thompson & Sons’ yard at Sunderland. 

Nordic Heron is the second of two sister ships to be 
registered in Denmark and will be managed by the East 
Asiatic Company, of Denmark, on behalf of Nordic Tank- 
ships |S. The latter company is a tanker-owning partnership 
formed by A'S Tankskibsrederiet (Tank Shipping Company 
Ltd) the shipping subsidiary of BP’s Danish company, and the 
East Asiatic Company. 


Warwick Tanker Co. Ltd 


The British Petroleum Co. Ltd and Houlder Brothers & 
Co. Ltd announce the joint formation of Warwick Tanker 
Company Ltd, with an Issued Capital of £500,000 fully 
paid up. 

The new Company has entered into contracts for the 
construction of two tankers of 35,000 dwt, to be built by 
Hawthorn Leslie (Shipbuilders) Ltd and Cammell Laird & 
Co. (Shipbuilders & Engineers) Ltd, and expected to be 
delivered in March and July 1960 respectively. The vessels 
will be chartered to BP Tanker Company Ltd, and the cost 
will be financed partly from the resources of the Company 
and partly by means of bank facilities and an issue of 6} per 
cent First Mortgage Debenture Stock placed privately by 
London and Yorkshire Trust Ltd, Joseph Sebag and Co. 
acting as brokers. 

The Board of the new Company consists of A. E. C. 
Drake, C.B.E.; R. Gillespie, C.B.E.; J. M. Houlder, M.B.E.; 
J. Houston Jackson; Cyril W. Warwick; and Walter C. 
Warwick (chairman). The secretary is C. F. W. Dodge, 
B.Sc.(Econ). Houlder Brothers & Co. Ltd have been 
appointed as managers. 
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West German Oil in 1958 
Erdol-Informationsdienst, of Hamburg, gives details of the 
country’s crude production in 1958. The total of 4°4 million 
tons was an increase of 11-9 per cent over that for 1957 and 
the regional share of production was as follows: 


1958 1957 
Region — 
Tons 

Holstein-Hamburg es 447,317 442,475 
Emsland ... 1,283,469 1,240,474 
Weser-Ems ... = 951,526 776,261 
Hannover ... 1,538,713 1,350,070 
Oberheinntal 149,242 118,378 
Alpenvorland 61,329 31,983 
4,431,596 3,959,641 


The same source announces that refinery production in 
1958 was 28 per cent up on the previous year, with a figure 
of 14-8 million tons. Details of the production of individual 
products are given in the table below. 


1958 1957 
Product 
Metric tons 

Liquefied petroleum gas ... 434, 937 366,050 
Motor spirit : =~ 3,711,904 3,148,676 
Other spirit = ae 169.400 166,124 
Burning oil 41,928 39,689 
Vaporizing oil 677 1,411 
Aviation turbine fuel es 152,928 60,944 
Gas diesel oil ve 3,792,277 3,176,877 
Lubricating oil... 396,718 369,191 
Fuel oil 4,349,741 2,720,637 
Bitumen _... 891,259 745,733 
Other products _... 854,436 754,878 

14,796,205 11,550,210 


U.K. Oil Equipment Exports 
During the year 1958 the following quantities of petroleum 
equipment were exported from the United Kingdom. Com- 
parative figures for 1957 are also given. 


1958 1957 
Quantity Value Quantity| Value 
cwl £ £ 

Oil fuel burning equip- 

ment 28.852 | 1,032,325 | 30,185 | 1,022,394 
Oil well drilling 

machinery . ... | 106,222 | 3,569,758 | 134,429 | 4,138,658 
Mineral oil refining 

machinery ... ... | 61,358 | 1,665,692 | 56,754 | 1,441,321 


U.K. TEL Exports 
Exports of tetraethyl lead from the U.K. in 1958 totalled 
5,269,962 gallons, a decrease of 195,384 gallons or 3-6 per 
cent compared to the 1957 figure of 5,465,346 gallons. The 
corresponding value was £513,691 lower at £11,415,833. 
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Revolution in Oil Marketing 


In an address to the Royal Society of Arts in London, 
entitled “Large Scale Organization and Change—A Study in 
Oil Marketing”, Christopher Brunner, a director of Shell-Mex 
and B.P. Ltd, said that in the past ten years the marketing 
methods of the leading oil companies in Britain had been 
revolutionized. This had been necessitated by the establish- 
ment of the new home refining industry, and by the return, 
after 1948, to competitive conditions in an expanding market. 

In his own Company, for example, the fact that it now drew 
its supplies from the new refineries, instead of from pre-war 
ocean installations, had meant that an entirely new distribu- 
tion scheme had had to be worked out. A number of brand 
new installations and depots had been built, a number of others 
enlarged and modernized, and the rest closed. As a result, 
operating points had been reduced from nearly 400 to 93, in 
spite of the increase in trade. 

Mr Brunner said that great attention had been paid in recent 
years to improvements in the efficiency of manufacturing 
industry and agriculture, and it was sometimes assumed that 
it was much more difficult to achieve similar improvements in 
distribution. 


He believed this to be wrong. We had in fact vastly 
improved oil distribution, and the principles adopted could be 
applied to all large marketing companies which wanted to 
take advantage of modern equipment and modern techniques 
to increase their efficiency. 

The major oil companies in Britain had overcome their 
problems largely by making use of the experience of their 
associates in other parts of the world, and by decentraliza- 
tion, and simplification. 

In speaking of the distribution of products from the refineries 
to the ultimate consumer, Mr Brunner said that the problem 
here was to apply the lessons of large-scale manufacture to 
distribution. The bulk of oil business in Britain was at the 
tank stage and the economics of distribution were very much 
in favour of the big tank. The aim must be therefore to store 
oil in big tanks, move it in big tanks, whether by water, rail, or 
road, and to encourage the customer to install a big tank for 
delivery. 

This process had entailed raising the average carrying capa- 
city of the Company's road vehicles by 60 per cent over the 
past eight years, with parallel developments in coastal craft 
and rail tank cars. As water transport was cheap in Britain, 
the scope of pipeline movements here was limited, but the 
time was approaching when they might show economies for 
some of the biggest centres of consumption. 

Streamlining of the Company structure itself was brought 
about by building up the provincial divisions into strong 
units. They were reduced in number, and placed under a new 
type of management with a high degree of autonomy in all 
aspects of the Company’s business. The function of head 
office was not to run the divisions but to direct them on matters 
of policy, and also to advise them. The division must carry 
out policy but need not accept advice; but it was the division’s 
responsibility if it rejected advice. 

Mr Brunner said that the really important people in the 
new organization were, on the one hand, the small group at 
head office which initiates policy, and on the other hand, the 
salesmen in the field who get the business and the operational 
people who make the deliveries. Everybody else was an inter- 
mediary whose justification was that he helped one or other 
of those groups to function more efficiently. 
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**British Duchess’? at Kuwait 


BP Tanker Co’s first 42,000-ton tanker is pictured alongside 

South Oil Pier, Mina-al-Ahmadi. The ship arrived at 

Kuwait during her maiden voyage and loaded a cargo of 
40,852 tons of crude oil for BP’s Aden refinery 


Oil Trade of the U.S.S.R. 

Westinform Report Number 123 examines the growing 
importance of Russian oil in world markets. Exports have 
grown from 8,000,000 tons in 1955 to over 13,500,000 tons in 
1957, and in 1958 exports to the free world may have risen 
by 1,500,000 tons. Production of crude oil has risen from 12 to 
19 per cent per annum between 1952 and 1957. Planned 
targets for 1960, 1965, and 1972 are given and these ar2 
compared with likely increases in demand using different 
assumptions for projecting the latter. The various methods all 
point in the same direction; towards a significant increase in 
the surplus of oil over the next seven years. Soviet tanker 
requirements are calculated and compared with the size of the 
Soviet fleet. An analysis of the Russian flag tankers follows 
with a table giving the age composition and average sizes for 
different age groups. This brings out the relative newness of 
Russian tankers and their comparatively small size. Figures 
are given for tonnages fixed by Russian charterers and 
average rates paid in 1958 on the major routes. The Report 
concludes with some comments on Soviet trade policy, 
determined as it is partly by political and partly by economic 
factors. 

Single copies are available from W. G. Weston Ltd, 47 
Piccadilly, London, W.1., at £2 each. 


Motor Vehicles in the U.S.A. 


Preliminary estimates of 1958 motor vehicle registrations 
in the U.S.A. indicate an increase overall of 1-9 per cent, with 
a corresponding increase of 1-9 per cent for automobiles and 
1-8 per cent for trucks and buses. Figures compiled in 
September 1958 by the Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, and included in the September- 
October issue of the API Tax Economics Bulletin, show 1958 
registrations estimated at 56,967,000 automobiles, 11,431,000 
trucks and buses, a grand total of 68,398,000. Actual figures 
for 1957 were 55,906,195 automobiles, i1,229,351 trucks and 
buses, totalling 67,135,546. 
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Operations in North Kuwait 

Kuwait Oil Company announce that they plan to complete 
initial production facilities in North Kuwait by mid-1959. 
These will include a collecting station and pump station in 
the field and a 30-inch transit line from Raudhatain to the 
area of the tank farm at Ahmadi, some 80 miles distant. 

Construction of the 30-inch diameter crude oil transit line 
is about half complete. The capacity of this line will be 
increased progressively with the addition of the pumping 
units in North Kuwait as production expands. These 
pumping units will be British-manufactured gas-turbine 
driven centrifugal pumps operating in series. 

Crude oil storage at Ahmadi is being increased by the 
construction of a new tank farm at North Ahmadi. Under 
the present programme 15 crude storage tanks, having a 
combined capacity of approximately 3,889,000 barrels, will 
be installed. Six tanks have been built; two more are virtually 
complete; and a further five are under construction. 

The North Pier, which is being built four miles north of 
the existing South Pier at Mina al Ahmadi, is also nearing 
completion, together with three new gravity lines 38-40 inches 
in diameter connecting the North Tank Farm to the pier. 
which will permit loading rates of up to 50,000 barrels an 
hour to be achieved. 

The North Pier will have berths for five tankers and will 
be able to berth two 50,000-ton tankers and two 100,000-ton 
tankers simultaneously. 

Drilling operations in the Raudhatain area started on 

2 September 1954, by the drilling of a test well, Raudhatain 
ae 1. Production tests indicated the existence of a con- 
siderable oil accumulation and Raudhatain No. 2 was 
spudded on 12 December 1955, 1-8 miles south-east of the 
first well. 

Since that date, one further well has been completed for 
production in this area, and a further 15 wells have been 
drilled to depth and cased, for compietion when production 
facilities are installed. 

A further structure approximately 9 miles south-east of 
Raudhatain is also being investigated. The first well, Sabriya 
No. 1, was completed as a producer in the Mauddad 
Limestone in January 1958 A second well. about 24 miles 
due north of Sabriya No. 1, has also been driiled but will 
not be tested until later this year. 


New Esso Tankers Launched 


The eighth and ninth 36.040-dwt tankers in the current 
shipbuilding programme of Esso Petroleum Company Ltd 
were launched recently. 

The Esso Portsmouth was launched at Vickers Armstrong's 
Naval Yard, Walker, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is a sister ship 
to the Esso Durham, which was launched from the same 
yard a year ago. 

The second vessel, the Esso Coventry, was launched from 
the San Marco yard of Cantieri Riuniti dell’Adriatico, 
Trieste. 

Both tankers, when commissioned, will be engaged in 
transporting crude oil from the Middle East to Fawley and 
to the new refinery at present under construction at Milford 
Haven. 

These ships are the latest completions in the Company's 
current programme of tanker construction which also 
includes the building of seven ships of 47.400 dwt. 
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Air BP 


A new name, “Air BP’, was given to BP's Internationa! 
Aviation Fuelling Service on | January. Since its inception in 
1924 the service has been known as “BP Aviation Service” 

With the change of name the double-winged symbol of the 
Aviation Service was replaced by a new symbol comprising 
the familiar green and yellow BP shield flanked by a single red 
wing. All Air BP fuelling vehicles will carry this symbol on a 
white background. 


Finance for BP Tankers 

Arrangements have been completed for financing £12 
million worth of new tankers for the BP Tanker Company. 
A new company, Clyde Charter Company Ltd, has been 
formed with a nominal capital, owned equally by Robert 
Fleming & Co Ltd, Ship Mortgage Finance Company Ltd, 
and The British Petroleum Company Ltd. Ship Mortgage 
Finance Company Ltd will provide secretarial services for the 
company. Clyde Charter Company Ltd will raise £12 million 
of loans on the security of new tankers which are being built 
in the U.K. to the order of BP Tanker Company Ltd and 
which it will purchase on completion during 1959. These 
tankers will be chartered to BP Tanker Company Ltd by 
Clyde Charter Company Ltd on terms calculated to cover 
loan interest and retirement over 24 years, at the end of which 
period the tankers will revert to BP Tanker Company Ltd. 

Of this £12 million, the National Provincial Bank, Barclays 
Bank, and Westminster Bank have agreed to advance £4 
million in the form of loans each repayable over eight years 
at current banking rates. In addition, Messrs J. & A. 
Scrimgeour and Messrs Hoare & Co have placed with 
institutional investors £8 million 62 per cent Secured Loan 
Stock with an average life of 18 years. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance has been appointed Trustee for the issue. 


Shell Drilling in Pakistan 

Pakistan Shell Oil Co Ltd began drilling their second 
explcration well at Karampur, in the Multan district of 
West Pakistan, on the 27 December last. 

The Karampur well is situated in an exploration licence 
area covering 5000 square miles, which was granted to the 
Company in August 1956. Operations in this concession 
began in October 1957. Exploration could be conducted only 
by seismic methods because the ground in this area was 
completely covered by a thick layer of sediment from the 
Punjab rivers, and there were no rocks at the surface for 
geologists to examine. An intensive programme of seismic 
surveys led to the discovery of the Karampur structure, which 


is situated just south of Vihari and 56 miles south-east of 


Multan, and the well now being drilled will test this structure. 
The Company started moving drilling equipment by rail 


to Vihari and thence by road to the location at the end of 


October 1958. By the middle of December severai thousand 
tons of drilling supplies had been moved to the location and 
rigging-up operations were completed. 

The Company have constructed an airstrip near Dulwan, 
11 miles north of Vihari, to which their chartered aircraft 
has started a regular service carrying the technicians and 
light equipment required for the drilling. A five-mile road 
giving access to the location has also been constructed. 

In September 1958 Pakistan Shell Oil Co Ltd announced 
that their first exploration well in West Pakistan, that at 
Giandari in the district of Dera Ghazi Khan, which had 
reached a depth of 12,007 feet, had been abandoned. 
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New Pipeline in Indonesia 


A pipeline 160 miles iong is to be constructed by Shell 
from its Tandjung oilfield in South Borneo to its refinery on 
the coast at Balikpapan. The pipeline and ancillary equip- 
ment will take three years to build and cost a total of about 
£18 million. An additional £5 million will be spent on the 
further development of the oilfield. 

The 20-inch diameter pipeline will be laid by Williams 
Brothers and the constructors will be John Brown Ltd, 
registered in London. Work will begin later this year and 
the line, when completed, will have a capacity of 2 million 
tons per annum. 

Tandjung oilfield, which was discovered in 1938, yields a 
highly paraffinic oil, the pumping of which involves many 
technical problems. These have been under examination for 
a number of years and in the new pipeline the oil will be 
mixed with about 30 per cent of water and pumped in 
suspension; in this way it will not be necessary to provide 
heating stations along the pipeline. 

During construction of the pipeline additional wells will 
te drilled in the Tandjung field, expanding its output to 
40,000 b.d. (2 million tons a year) by the time the line is 
completed. 


Productive Persian Well 

The Iranian Oil Exploration and Producing Company 
recently announced that well AJ-53 Agha Jari oilfield, in 
South Iran, which was spudded in during August 1958 and 
completed on 24 December at 6832 feet, has flowed on test 
at a rate of 40,C00 barrels of crude oil per day. This indicates 
a potential yield of upwards of 50,000 barrels daily, or about 
24 million tons a year, when put into production, which 
would make the well one of the most productive ever 
completed. 


More BP Products for the Antarctic 


When the second Belgian expedition to the Antarctic left 
Ostend recently for the South Polar regions, they took with 
them on the Norwegian sealer, Polarhav, 180 tons of BP fuel 
and lubricants, following in this respect the example of their 
country’s previous expedition. 

The 1957 expedition set up a base on Antarctica. They 
intend to re-establish this base and during the Antarctic 
winter will carry out a programme of meteorological and other 
observations. 

At the base the expedition will have five Snocats, a tractor, 
a helicopter, and a light aircraft. Some members of the 
expedition will travel about 500 miles to the south and, if 
conditions are suitable, may continue on to the South Pole. 

In addition, the Australian National Antarctic Research 
Expedition will again be using BP products at its scientific 
research stations in Antarctica during the current year. The 
Danish Polar vessel Thala Dan left Melbourne recently for 
Macquarie Island loaded with BP Diesoleum, kerosine, and 
motor spirit, and later returned to collect supplies for Mawson 
and Davis Stations for delivery after Christmas. 

The Magga Dan, the ship which carried the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition in 1957, has also been chartered 
by the ANARE and left Melbourne at the end of December for 
Wilkes Station. While the ship is there this station, which 
previously belonged to the U.S.A., is being transferred to 
Australian ownership. 
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Importance of Industrial Instrumentation 


Speaking at the annual luncheon of BIMCAM (British 
Industrial Measuring and Control Apparatus Manufacturers’ 
Association) in London on 20 January, H. Landeweer, head 
of the Instrumentation Department, Royal Dutch Shell 
Group, The Hague, called for a greater degree of free 
competition unhampered by national frontiers. 


At the BIMCAM 
Annual Luncheon 
(left to right): 
Sir Arnold Hall, 
president, Royal 
Aeronautical 
Society, Sir Ewart 
Smith, M.A., 
F.R.S., a deputy 
chairman of ICI, 
L. S. Yoxell, 
president of 
BIMCAM 


He gave the opinion that it was necessary to develop 
large scale co-operation between manufacturers, thus enabling 
them to co-ordinate their efforts in development and stan- 
dardization. Moreover, it was not a stringent law that only 
industries of the same nations should work together. 
Industries of different countries might work together and, 
by making use of their different characteristics, better 
opportunities and results would be attained. 

Mr Landeweer went on to instance the great advances now 
being made in instrument design and manufacture in such 
countries as Germany and Japan. He emphasized that in 
his opinion the foremost requirement in instrumentation 
was quality. He concluded by reminding the members of 
BIMCAM that industrial instrumentation not only increases 
the efficiency and profit-making capacity of the process 
industries, but in addition, basically assists in raising the 
standards of living on a national and world-wide scale. 


Philippine Refinery to be Built 

A new refinery with a capacity of 25,500 barrels a day is 
to be built on Luzon, the largest island in the Philippines, at 
a cost of £6-75 million. 

The refinery, which will have a catalytic reformer, will be 
financed by a new company, the Shell Refining Company 
(Philippines) Inc, a joint British-Filipino venture in which 
there is a 25 per cent Filipino participation. This Company 
was incorporated in Manila on 9 January, 1959. 

During the construction period, estimated at 2-3 years, 
Shell will provide all the foreign exchange required. 


U.K. Price Changes 
Changes in the prices of certain petroleum products in the 
U.K. were announced in January, and details are as follows. 
2 January: Increase of $d gallon in the wholesale prices 
of burning oil, vaporizing oil, gas oil, and 
aviation turbine fuels. 
7 January: Increase of jd gallon on the inland trade 
price of light and heavy industrial fuel oils. 
27 January: Increase of Id gallon on the wholesale price 
of derv fuel, and $d gallon on the price of 
gas oil. 
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World Oil Production in 1958 


The production of crude oil in 1958 showed a decline 
in the Western Hemisphere’s contribution, and an increase 
on the part of the Eastern Hemisphere that more than 
made up the difference. In the U.S.A. production went 
down by 25} million tons, in Venezuela by seven million 
tons, and in Canada by nearly three million tons. In contrast 
the Middle East and the U.S.S.R. registered record increases 
of 37 million tons and 15 million tons respectively. This is 
the situation for the last year as estimated by the Petroleum 
Press Service, which gives a total of 905,236,000 metric tons 
for the world as a whole during the year. 

In particular the continued accelerated growth in the output 
of Kuwait is of special importance. It showed an increase 
of 22 per cent over the production for 1957 and now accounts 


for about one-third of the output of the entire Middle East. 

On a somewhat lower scale the emergence of some of the 
countries of Africa as producers, and the consolidation in 
commercial production of others in that continent, are 
especially worthy of note. The increase in production of 
some of the U.S.S.R’s satellite countries is also interesting, 
their total being larger than that for the Far East. 

With regard to the decline in Western Hemisphere output 
the Petroleum Press Service says that, helped by seasonal 
demand, production in the U.S.A. and Venezuela has 
revived in recent months and is expected to do so in Canada, 
With the U.S. recession ended, and with the continued 
expansion in world demand, world production is expected 
to again increase at a rapid pace. 


WORLD: ESTIMATED CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


(Thousand metric tons) 


1956 1987 1958 


Per cent Per cent 


Change of 
1957 World 
North America 
U.S.A.: California 47.376 45,790 43,000 
U.S.A.: Other States 305,473 307,255 284,500 
352,849 353,045 327,500 7-2 36-3 
Canada 23,126 24.481 21,700 11-3 2-4 
375,975 377,526 349,200 7 
Latin America 
Caribbean Area 
Venezuela 128,923 145.315 138,000 
Colombia 6,284 6.479 6,600 
Trinidad 4.129 4.905 5,100 
139,336 156,699 149,700 4°5 
Other Countries 
Mexico 12.796 12,491 13,250 
Argentina 4.408 4,542 4.900 
Peru 2.540 2,550 2,550 
Brazil 530 1,321 2,400 
Chile 462 S65 800 
Bolivia 417 465 470 
Ecuador 450 421 420 
Cuba 70 70 70 
21,673 22.425 24.860 10°8 2-6 
Middle East 
Kuwait 54,982 57,286 70,100 
Saudi Arabia 48,622 49.002 50,400 
Iran 26,530 35,500 41,000 
Iraq 31,313 21.880 35.800 
Qatar 5.876 6,648 8,070 
Kuwait Neutral Zone 1,670 3,328 4,000 
Egypt 1,629 2,338 3,000 
Bahrain 1,507 1,597 2.000 
Turkey 296 299 300 
Israel 30 70 90 
172,455 177,948 214,760 20-7 
Far East 
Indonesia 12,730 15,470 16,800 
Br. Borneo 5.690 5,590 5,100 
India 380 429 425 
Burma 236 398 465 
Japan 314 321 360 
Pakistan 283 309 315 
W. New Guinea 375 330 300 
20,008 22,847 23,765 4-0 2-6 
W. Europe 
Germany 3,506 3,960 4,420 
Austria 3,428 3,186 2.850 
Netherlands 1,094 1,523 1,550 
Italy S67 1,261 1,500 
France 1,261 1,415 1,400 
Yugoslavia 293 396 500 
U.K. 67 81 80 
10,216 11,822 12,300 40 1-4 


1956 1957 1S58 
Per cent Per cent 
Change of 
1957 World 
Africa (excl. Egypt) 
Gabon an 173 500 
Sahara 435 
Nigeria 300 
Angola 9 20 100 
Morocco 97 75 7S 
Algeria (excl. Sahara) 34 13 1 
140 281 1411 402+] 0-2 
FREE WORLD 
Western Hemisphere $36,984 556,650 $23,760 5-9 57-8 
Eastern Hemisphere 202.819 212,898 252,236 +18°-4 27-9 
739,803 769,548 775,996 + O-8 85-7 
Eastern Europe and China 
U.S.S.R. 83,796 98,280 113,500 
Roumania ss 10,920 11,188 11,500 
Hungary 1,202 674 840 
Albania 280 490 580 
Bulgaria me 230 285 300 
Poland ; 184 181 180 
Czechoslovakia 140 140 140 
China* 1,176 1,460 2,200 
97,928 112,698 129,240 14-7 14-3 
WORLD Total 837,731 882,246 905,236 26 1000 


* Including oil from shale and coal. 


Books and Films 


Grangemouth Petrochemical Plants 

British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 1958 is the title of a 
new booklet which describes the production and applications 
of the petroleum chemicals made at Grangemouth, Scotland, 
by the Company and by its associates Forth Chemicals 
Ltd and Grange Chemicals Ltd. 

The booklet gives details of the history of the three com- 
panies and the development of their respective plants, with 
the aid of several photographs and a diagrammatic impression 
of the layout of the facilities. The plant and product descrip- 
tion is clearly done in a “semi-technical” form which should 
be easily understandable to all. 
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Copies of the booklet may be obtained on application to 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd, Devonshire House, 
Mayfair Place, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Bureau of Mines Report on Rifle Oil-Shale Mine 


Methods used by the Bureau of Mines in designing and 
operating the U.S.A.’s first experimental oil-shale mine at 
Rifle, Colo., are discussed and evaluated in a new technical 
publication released by the Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau’s report summarizes operations at the Rifle 
Mine from 1945, when development began, to 1956, when 
mining stopped following expiration of the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act, under which the research was authorized. It was 
written by physicists Leonard Obert and Robert H. Merrill 
of the Bureau's Applied Physics Laboratory, who appraise 
the room-and-pillar mining system employed at Rifle. 

Three roof falls that occurred while the mine was operating 
are described in detail in the publication. The first fall resulted 
from experiments to determine maximum safe room dimen- 
sions, but the other two were unexpected. However, the 
report points out that the last two failures were in areas that 
would long since have been mined out and abandoned in a 
normal commercial mining operation. 

The report concludes with several recommendations for 
use in planning future oil-shale mine development, based on 
actual operating experience and the authors’ recent examina- 
tions of the Rifle Mine. Several illustrations supplement 
the text. 

A copy of Report of Investigations 5429, “Oil-Shale 
Mine, Rifle, Colo., A Review of Design Factors,” can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Publications-Distribu- 
tion Section, 4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. It 
should be identified by number and title. 


European Union 

The Federal Union, of 10 Wyndham Place, London, W.1., 
have recently brought out a booklet entitled Britain, Europe, 
and the Commonwealth. This contains a proposal for an 
economic union between all the countries of the proposed 
Free Trade Area together with their associated territories 
overseas. It is claimed that the European members would 
benefit from assured sources of materials and access to 
markets overseas; the overseas members from assured 
markets for their products and a bigger supply of capital. 

The financial arrangements would include provision for 
greater liquidity between members, an investment bank for 
basic investment overseas, and an agreed code to cover 
private investment. An effort would be made to provide 
joint European technical assistance overseas, and trade 
preferences on imports into overseas Commonwealth 
countries from the U.K. would be extended to other European 
members. 

Copies can be obtained from the Federal Union, price 
2s 6d, (U.K. postage paid). 


Dechema-Werkstoff-Tabelle 

Corrosive properties, from formaldehyde to kaliumnitrit, 
are described in the 8th edition of the Dechema-Werkstoff- 
Tabelle. 

This latest edition once again represents 100 pages of 
precise data on the chemical resistance of many construc- 
tional materials to corrosive substances. Six .pages are 
devoted in each case to detailed information on glycerine 
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and glycol and there are eight pages on potassium chloride, 
Pages dealing with urea, potassium and potassium-sodium 
alloys, potassium bichromate, and potassium nitrate are of 
particular interest. The properties of potassium hydroxide 
will be described in the 9th edition. 

The Dechema-Werkstoff-Tabelle, which has been recog- 
nized as a standard work of reference, will ultimately consist 
of a total of 1200 pages, of which 800 have already been 
published. The price is DM 40 per edition (DM 32 to 
members of Dechema). Single pages cannot be supplied and 
only the complete work is obtainable from DECHEMA, 
Frankfurt (Main) 7, Postfach. 

Full particulars of the Dechema-Werkstoff-Tabelle are 
given in a 20-page pamphlet which may be obtained by all 
interested parties free of charge on application to the 
DECHEMA. 


British Standard 
Fusion-welded Pressure Vessels 

Industry's comments on and criticisms of the provisional 
(1949) edition of BS 1500 have been taken into account in 
the 133-page BS 1500: 1958—Fusion-welded pressure vessels 
for use in the chemical, petroleum, and allied industries, 
part I of which deals with carbon and low alloy steel pressure 
vessels, and supersedes the portions of BS 1500: 1949 that 
dealt with vessels made from these materials. 

The vessels fall into one or other of three classes, the class 
being dependent on the products’ adherence to requirements 
of varying stringency under the headings: design; materials; 
control of quality; weld joint factor. 

Entirely new in this edition are the appendices, *‘Tentative 
recommended practice for vessels required to operate at low 
temperatures” and “Examples illustrating the application of 
the formulae and rules in this standard”. 

Copies may be obtained from the BSI, Sales Branch, 
2 Park Street, London, W.1. Price 40s (postage extra to 
non-subscribers). 


**‘Beauty in Trust’’ 


The National Trust, its origins, aims, and the part it plays 
in preserving much that is best in our national heritage, is 
the theme of the National Benzole Company's new film 
‘Beauty in Trust”. 

The Trust, today, owns more than 240,000 acres, com- 
prising over a thousand properties, to which the public have 
access. These include stretches of common, moor, down, 
mountain, cliff, hill, and wood; lakes and waterfalls; nature 
reserves in which rare birds, insects, and plants find sanc- 
tuary; farms, mansions, and manor houses; villages, cottages, 
and some of the finest views in the country. 

Filmed in colour, “Beauty in Trust’ shows a wide selection 
of these properties, ranging from cliff scenery in Cornwall 
to the magnificent rococo interiors of Claydon House, and 
including scenes shot in the Lake District, at the Wicken 
Fen nature reserve, and in the splendid gardens of Stourhead. 

The National Benzole Company are to be congratulated 
on issuing this beautiful example of the glories of the British 
landscape, in order to bring a wider appreciation of the 
invaluable work of the Trust. 

The film, produced by Random Film Productions, includes 
a commentary, written and spoken by John Betjeman. 

Copies, in 16 mm, are available to motoring clubs, schools, 
and other organizations on application to the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the National Benzole Company. 
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Trade Literature, etc. 


Seacat Drilling Comapny 

The Seacat Drilling Company was formed just over a year ago and 
reports indicate that already it is getting well established in the 
Middle East and adjacent countries. 

The company is an association of two active drilling contractors 
in the United States, with prominent Middle East interests. 

Seacat is already drilling the second oil well on a contract with 
the Iran Oil Company where it furnished two “Oilwell” 96 rigs 
complete with camps and transport to make two self-contained 
drilling units. 

Additional contracts have been awarded as follows: 

Mobil Exploration Mediterranean Inc., a subsidiary of Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., has awarded a contract in Turkey to the Seacat 
Drilling Company of Turkey, S.A. 

The rig. an “Oilwell” 96 with 800 hp pumps and accessory 


Rig for Turkey assembled in yard at Houston, 
Texas, before despatch 


equipment capable of drilling to 18,000 ft, was shipped to the port 
of Iskenderun and spudded its first well, Kuransa No. 1, in the 
Adana area on 2 December 1958. The rig is complete with a camp 
and transport and some sixteen technicians from the United States 
are being provided by the contractor from its parent companies. 

Standard Vacuum Oil Company has awarded a contract in 
British Somaliland to The Seacat Drilling Company of British 
Somaliland Ltd. A complete drilling rig capable of drilling to 
10.000 ft has been provided, together with camp and transportation 
facilities. The first job was to build a 40-mile road to the location 
at Dagha Shabell. The well was spudded on 28 November and 
13 2 inch casing cemented at 1020 ft on 2 December. 

The equipment was unloaded at the port of Berbera and as no 
port facilities were available, ship's tackle was used and the equip- 
ment loaded on to lighters and from there transferred to the beach. 
This job was accomplished in approximately six days. 


Iranian Pipeline Contract 

Metal and Pipeline Endurance Ltd (MAPEL) have been awarded 
a contract, against world-wide competition, for over £50,000 
covering pipeline inspection in Iran. This includes the inspection 
of stringing, coating and wrapping, welding, ditching, and making 
good on the new 26, 28, and 30 inch outlet for Iranian oil from the 
oil-producing area of Gach Saran to Kharg Island in the Persian 
Gulf, where a tanker-loading port is being constructed as part of 
the big project. 


Automatic Bottom Loading Equipment 
A full description is given, in a booklet recently produced by 
Avery Hardoll Ltd, Oakcroft Road, Chessington, Surrey, of the 
automatic bottom loading equipment manufactured by the 
Company. It outlines the principles of this method, whereby the 
fluid is carried in pressure pipes to the loading point, each pipe 
terminating in one or more hose connexions. Tank vehicles are 
coupled to the bottom connexion and the tank compartments are 
automatically filled to the correct level. The problems thus solved 
and the actual filling operations are both described, and details 

of specifications of the various instruments are given 
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New Drying Oil 

The properties of a valuable drying-oil called C-Oil, discovered 
in the laboratories of Esso Research and Engineering Company at 
Linden, New Jersey, were described by J. L. Betts of the Compan,’s 

chemicals liaison group in Europe at a meeting of the Oil and 
Colour Chemists Association held in Newcastle recently. 

The product, which has butadiene as its starting material, shows 
promise in industrial uses for surface coatings that are resistant to 
chemicals. Used as a clear varnish, C-Oi/ can form resilient linings 
for food containers and can be used as a primer coating to protect 
car bodies and household appliances. 

Unlike many other modern synthetic resins and drying oils 
which blister and burn—C-Oi/ can be converted into a tough 
insoluble coating by curing with an open flame. The coating then 
has excellent resistance to strong acids and solvents. Semi- 
commercial pipe-coating tests indicate that flame-cured C-Oil gives 
high quality protection for oil pipelines. 

As the basic C-Qil/ is a liquid containing no solvent, it can be 
used for moulded castings with good electrical properties. The 
solventless liquid also shows promise as a binder for glass fibres. 


British Contract for Kharg I. Project 

The contract for the supervision of the construction of the new 
twenty-three mile submarine oil pipeline—the world’s largest 
from Ganaveh on the Persian mainland to Kharg Island in the 
Persian Gulf, has been awarded by the Iranian Oil Exploration 
and Producing Company to the British company of Welding 
Supervision Ltd, in the face of severe American and European 
competition. 

In addition to supervising construction of the sea line itself, 
Welding Supervision Ltd will also undertake the comprehensive 
supervision and inspection of all pipe work on the Island and 
supervise the construction of the fourteen oil storage tanks to be 
built there. The storage tanks, which will be among the largest of 
their kind, will range up to 180 feet in diameter and 60 feet in 
height. Oil front these will be conveyed by further pipelines to 
to the end of Kharg’s new deep-water jetty, which will be capable of 
accommodating the largest of the new “giant’’ oil tankers. 


Solenoid-Operated Valves 

The Series 319 solenoid valves, manufactured by Jones, Tate 
and Co. Ltd, Victory Works, East Parade, Bradford |, are described 
in their recently issued descriptive brochure entitled Specification 
No. 301. 

The valves are designed to meet the requirements of the heavy 
processing industries for a heavy duty solenoid-operated valve 
suitable for simple direct on off control of industrial fluids. 


Contractor’s Plant Company Open W. Wales Branch 

Chamberlain Plant Ltd, a member of the Chamberlain Group 
and with offices and works at Crown Works, Southbury Road, 
Enfield, Middlesex, reports that it is opening up a branch depot at 
Milford Haven to handle the increasing contractor’s plant hire side 
of the business developing in that area. 

The Milford Haven depot will be under the control of B. F. 
Stevens who will be available to advise on any hire project in the 
West Wales area. The whole of the company’s extensive hire fleet 
and range of contractor's plant will be available from the new depot. 


Spiradyne Column Extraction Plant 

Podbielniak, Inc. has made another advance in solvent extraction 
processing. Their “Spiradyne Column Extraction Plant” is claimed 
to be the answer to the ever-increasing demands of the researcher 
for new and unique processing equipment. The plant was designed 
to meet the needs of the industry for a low-cost, small-capacity 
plant, intended for pilot plant investigations or small-scale pro- 
duction. It is especially applicable for the handling of systems 
where centrifugal force is not necessary for phase separation, and 
where a specific solvent extraction system does not require the 
versatility of the company *s previous contactors now in extensive 
use IN processing operations. 

The new plant is available in capacities ranging from 20 cc 
per minute to 20 gallons per minute, and consists of a gravity-type 
column specially designed with impeller mixing sections for intimate 

contacting of two phases. The sections are assembled on a rotating 
shaft controlled by a variable speed drive unit. The clarification 
sections embody principles used in Podbielniak contactors. 

A booklet describing special features in detail is available by 
writing to Podbielniak, Inc., Dept. S, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 

1, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Change of Address 
Paz Chemicals Ltd, formerly the Shell Chemicals Distributing 
Company (Middle East) Ltd, now has their registered offices at 


1 Avery Row, Grosvenor Street, W.1., telephone number HYD 
9261. Head offices are at 75 Grosvenor Street, W.1. The new 
board of directors consists of: I Wolfson, chairman; Dr J. 
Pomeraniec, managing director; S. Majaro; and D. |. Young. 


Optical Comparator of the Properties of Liquids 

In many industrial processes a continuous supervision of the 
properties of liquids is very important. Whenever a process 
produces a change in the optical properties of the medium, an 
optical comparator can be employed. The type 801A is the latest 
version of an instrument originally developed by Messrs Electro 
Methods Ltd, of Stevenage, Herts, in conjunction with the Sunbury 
Research Station of the then Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. The primary 
purpose of the instrument is the continuous supervision of the 
boiler feed water in an oil cargo tanker or power station, but the 
instrument is by no means limited to this particular problem. 

Since even a very small leakage of oil has a cumulative effect 
in time and must not pass unnoticed, the instrument is made 
sensitive to very small contaminations and a figure of two parts 
per million is chosen as a limit of sensitivity. The instrument is 
built in a metal box having two compartments. The top com- 
partment contains the optical unit and the bottom a magnetic 
amplifier. 


New Castrol Lubrication Charts 
New lubrication charts recently added to the Castrol range 
cover the Austin-Healey Sprite, the Austin Gipsy, the Riley 
One-Point-Five. and the new Vauxhall Velox and Cresta. 
Copies of any of these charts, which are printed in two colours 
and measure 22 inches x 17 inches, are available free on request 
to C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd, 46 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


New James Gordon Subsidiary 

James Gordon Valves Ltd has been formed to take over the 
valve activities of James Gordon & Company Ltd, a member of the 
Elliott-Automation Group. The new Company will handle the 
design, manufacture, and sale of the specialized Gordon range of 
control valves. 

James Gordon Valves Ltd will have its headquarters at Airport 
Works, Rochester, which is already the home of the other valve 
companies within the Elliott-Automation Group. The directors 
are G. C. Fairbanks, H. Masheder, J. E. O’Breen, and H. R. 
Walton. 


New Grease-Milling and De-Aerating Unit 

Premier Colloid Mills, Ltd, of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, have 
developed a revolutionary new grease milling and de-aerating 
unit which is said to soften grease faster and more economically 
than ever before. The method incorporates the electrical equip- 
ment—motors, ammeters, switchgear, and built-in fuse boxes—in 
one self-contained unit, which is ready to run simply by connecting 
the electricity supply to the main isolator. 

This new Premier unit has already been installed in the factory 
of one of the major producers of motor oils. This is the first such 
“package unit” for a basic process, and interest in it has been so 
great that the Company is already busy designing and perfecting 
other all-in-one units for the manufacturers of paint and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


Sigmund Pumps in Fawley Petrochemicals Plant 

Over 50 Sigmund process and chemical pumps are employed in 
the new petrochemicals extension recently brought into production 
at Esso’s Fawley refinery. 

To meet the many different applications and operating conditions 
the Sigmund pumps ordered for this project form a representative 
selection from the company’s range, including single stage (both 
single and double-suction impellers) and multi-stage horizontal 
pumps, and the vertical shaft glandless pump handling, in this 
instance, liquid sulphur. 

The liquids handled cover a wide range, including caustics, 
acids, and oils, necessitating various grades of corrosion-resistant 
material in the pump construction. Mechanical seals were fitted 
to the horizontal pumps, the appropriate types being selected in 
consultation with the makers, Crane Packing Ltd. 

Despite the difficulties presented by the variety of duties to be 
met, the pumps taken from the Sigmund Range present a high 
degree of standardization. Of the total more than half are of the 
K-N single-stage, process range. 
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Aluminium Tankers for Iraq 


The A.P.V. Com- 
pany of Crawley has 
constructed two 2750 
gallon 2-compartment 
aluminium _ transport 
tanks for the Govern- 
ment Oil Refineries Ad- 
ministration for service 
in Iraq. These are 
made in N.P.5/6 alloy 
which has been chosen 
to combine the maxi- 
mum pay-load capacity 
with the strength re- 
quired for the some- 
times arduous service 
in Iraq. 
The tankers (shown above) are operated by the Khanagqin Oil 
Company, and are mounted on Leyland Super ‘“*Beaver’’ Chassis. 


Pile-Driven Anodes 

Metal and Pipeline Endurance Ltd have now introduced a 
pile-driven anode to minimize the installation costs of magnesium 
anodes used for the-protection of pipelines in low resistivity soils. 

The anodes can be driven to a depth of 4—5 feet in two or three 
minutes, and it is only necessary to have a small excavation to 
expose the top of the pipe for attachment of the anode wire, instead 
of a large excavation to bury the anode. 


New Rocol Products 

Rocol Molvspeed Grease has lately been introduced to meet the 
demand for a molybdenized grease specially designed for auto- 
mobile and commercial vehicle chassis. 

It has a bentone base, is resistant to high temperatures, and is 
water repellent. It can be used for wheel bearings and in exposed 
conditions, and its main advantage is claimed to be its higher 
resistance to pressure and provision of boundary lubrication, 
compared with conventional automobile greases. Its price is 
6s 8d a 1-Ib tin. 

Rocol, Ltd, have also introduced a new product, Rocol Anti- 
Scuffing Spray, in an aerosol pack as a result of a large technical 
demand among the users of Rocol anti-scuffing products for a 
quick, efficient, method of applying molydbenum disulphide 
lubricant films to metal surfaces in many industries. 


Petrol Outboard Motors 

F. Perkins Ltd, the Peterborough diesel engine company, has 
announced a new range of petrol outboard motors for boats. 
They were shown for the first time at the Sth National Boat Show 
at Olympia, from December 31 to January 10. 

Three streamlined outboard engines of 6 hp, 16 hp, and 35 hp, 
are to be manufactured and marketed by a new Perkins company 
formed specially to handle them following negotiations carried 
out with the Oliver Corporation, of Chicago, which has been 
developing the engines for the past five years. 


New, Podbielniak Instrument 


A new type of Chromacon— 
Series 9580 left) has 
been introduced by Podbielniak, 
Inc, of Chicago, which incor- 
porates several special features. 
These include three detectors 
which may be used interchange- 
ably; a proportional control 
circuit; a recorder specifically 
designed for gas chromatography 
application, and which may be 
operated with one or two columns 
in the compartment; and a newly- 
developed gas sample valve giving 
a high degree of reproducibility 
of analytical results. 

Further details can be obtained 
from Dept CH-T, Podbielniak 
Inc, 341 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Atomic Energy Number of ‘Prospects’ 

The fifth number of Acheson Colloids Ltd’s newspaper-format 
publication Prospects, which gained an award in the 1958 National 
House Journal Competition for “high quality of content and 
presentation”, features articles on several nuclear energy applica- 
tions for the Company's products. These include the treatment of 
Berkeley bellows units and Bradwell heat exchangers. 

Other subjects covered in this issue include the use of Aguadag 
colloidal graphite in water in a new heating element known as 
Vhoglas, the value of Product 529 to Bristol Aero-Engines, and 
the cutting efficiency tests carried out on MoS,-treated files. 

Colliery gear pulley bearings, fork truck, engine camshaft, and 
degreaser chain lubrication is also dealt with in this enlarged 
number. 

Copies of Prospects No 5 can be obtained from Acheson Colloids 
Ltd, 70 Hill Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


Filters for Oil-Burning Plant 

Auto-Klean Strainers Ltd, Lascar Works, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
have issued a new brochure Auto-Klean for Oil-Firing, which 
describes Auto-Klean filtration in the field of oil-burning equip- 
ment. The requirements of oil-fired plant operating on all grades 
of fuel are examined for a wide variety of applications. 

The construction and operation of the Company’s self-cleaning 
filters are fully described, together with specification tables of their 
flow rates, pipe connexions, and overall dimensions. 


National Benzole Company 
National Benzole Company, Ltd announce that, owing to 
expanding business, the Company's head office has been moved 
to larger premises at:—Mercury House, 195 Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.7, (KEN 4511). 


Instrument Research 

Griffin & George (Research and Development) Ltd has been 
formed by the Griffin & George Group to conduct research into, 
and the development of, new and improved scientific instruments 
and apparatus for laboratory use and process control. 

The research director is Dr A. J. P. Martin, F.R.S., well-known 
for his work on partition chromatography, acknowledged by the 
award in 1952 of the Nobel Prize for chemistry (jointly with Dr R. 
Synge). 


Process Control Instruments 

A successful and well-attended series of demonstrations were 
given recently, during which A. Gallenkamp & Co. Ltd showed 
some of the instruments of the industrial process type manufactured 
by Beckman Instruments Inc. 

Of chief interest was the industrial gas chromatograph for 
monitoring four components in up to 10 streams on plant. In the 
demonstration commercial propane was analysed, using a double 
column and hydrogen as the carrier gas. 

Also on show were an electrolytic hygrometer for monitoring 
stream humidity up to 1000 ppm, a dissolved oxygen analyzer with 
a sensitivity of 25 parts per thousand million for boiler water feed, 
a portable paramagnetic oxygen analyser, and a laboratory gas 
chromatograph. 

Information on Beckman Process Control Instruments can be 
obtained from the sole British agents, A. Gallenkamp & Co. Ltd, 
Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 


Instrumentation and Control 

As already announced, the Power Plant Division of Elliott 
Bros (London) Ltd moved early in 1958 to the offices of James 
Gordon & Co Ltd, Dalston Gardens, Stanmore. From 
1 January 1959 this division has now been amalgamated with James 
Gordon & Co Ltd, so that Gordon can in future offer schemes for 
complete instrumentation and control (either pneumatic or 
electronic), for nuclear and thermal power stations, process steam 
plants, heating, ventilating, and air conditioning plants, etc. 


High Temperature Grease Lubrication 

A new Industrial Technical Bulletin produced by Mobil Oil 
Company Ltd is concerned with High Temperature Grease Lubrica- 
tion and Mobiltemp Grease No. 1. The bulletin describes the 
practice of high temperature grease lubrication, the uses of the 
Mobil product, and the means of its application. 

Copies may be obtained on application to Mobil Oil Company 
Ltd, Caxton House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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Forthcoming Meetings 


THE INSTITUTE 
(41 61 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1., re p.m.—tea § p.m.) 
Pressure Lubricants and re >. Elliott, M.A.., 
N. E. F. Hitchcock, B.Sc., and E. D. Edwards, B.Sc. 1 April 


IP Economics and Operations Group 
(41 61 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1., 5.30 p.m.—tea 5 p.m.) 
The Oil Industry and the Press. J. A. Nasmyth. 12 March 
A Review of the Year 1958. Dr P. H. Frankel 9 April 


IP ESSEX BRANCH 
(At Railway Hotel, Pitsea, 7.30 p.m.) 
Corrosion Experienced in Tankers. K. Fleming, B.Sc., and 
E. V. Mathias, B.Sc. 30 March 
Gasoline and Gasoline Engines. C. L. Goodacre, M.S.A.E.., 
A.R.Ae.S. 15 April 
IP FAWLEY BRANCH 
(At Esso (Fawley) Recreation Club, Holbury, 7.30 p.m.) 
Advertising. Speaker from Esso Petroleum. 18 March 
The Uses of Plastics. G. Hulse. 15 April 


IP LONDON BRANCH 

(4161 New Cavendish Street, London, W.\. at 6 p.m.—tea 5.30 p.m.) 
Luncheon Meeting. 12 March 
The Purpose of Additives in Modern Gasolines. C. G. Tresidder, 

A.M.I.Mech.E., M.S.A.E. 26 March 
Oil in the Gas Industry. Dr J. Burns, G.M., B.Sc., F.Inst.F., 

M.1.G.E. 21 April 

IP NORTHERN BRANCH 

(41 Engineers’ Club, Albert Square, Manchester 2, 6.30 p.m.) 

Handling Symposium. N. B. Gilmour, M. Ingram, and M. D. Ray 


17 March 
Joint Meeting with the N.W. Branch of the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers. Dr C. G. Williams 21 April 


IP SCOTTISH BRANCH 
(At Recreation Hall, BP Grangemouth Refinery, 7.30 p.m.) 
Oil Search in the U.K. Speaker from BP Exploration Co. 19 March 


IP SOUTH EASTERN BRANCH 
(At King’s Head Hotel, Rochester, 7.45 p.m.) 
The Manufacture and Uses of Carbon Black. D. L. Allan 7 April 


IP STANLOW BRANCH 
(Art Blossoms Hotel, Chester, 7.30 p.m.) 

Symposium: Petrol—Refinery to User. Speaker from Esso 
Petroleum; G. A. Parry, M.Sc., A.R.I-C., M.Inst.T.; Col. R. R. 
Ellis, B.Com. 18 March 

High Vacuum Techniques in Chemical Engineering. A. S. D. Barrett 

15 April 
IP YORKSHIRE BRANCH 
(At Metropole Hotel, Leeds, 7 p.m.) 

Textile Oils with Special Reference to Mineral Oils. R. C. Hartley, 

A.R.LC 9 April 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
International Oil Monthly published in London, has a staff vacancy 
for an Editorial Assistant able to interpret, for the layman, signi- 
ficant technical developments in the oil and related industries, and 
to assess the economic implications. Engineering or science 
degree, and writing experience, essential. Pension fund. Write 
Box No. 1124, /P Review. 


FOR SALE 
WATERFOG and Waterspray Installations, automatic or non- 
automatic, designed and installed for Fire Fighting. Also complete 


Foam Installations. Fire Armour Limited, 9 George Street, 
London, W.1. 


IP Review 
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Super 
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Benze 


Filter Cloth made up into press cloths 
and bags in Cotton, Nylon, Terylene, 
P.V.C., Jute and other tibres. 

Filter papers cut and punched for any 
purpose. 


Chemical Engineers CARPENTERS ROAD - 


Telephone: Maryland 7431 (6 lines) 


Australia 

Swift & Co. (Pry.) Led., 

Geelong House, 26/30 Clarence Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales 


Overseas Agents 
Canada 
Dominion Scott Barron Ltd., 
629 Eastern Avenue, 
Toronto, 6 


FILTER 
CLOTH 
AND 
PAPER 


LONDON - E.15 


Telegrams: Filtrum, Easphone, London 


South Africa 

The Dryden Engineering Co. (Pty.) Ltd., 
Preston House, P.O. Box 8/5 Selby, 
Johannesburg 


Suddenly 


you discover 


AROMATICS / 


and big things 
begin to happen 


Your engine warms up faster 
The Aromatics in motor benzole are exception- 
lly volatile. They get your engine warmed up 
aster and you put your choke in sooner. With 
super National Benzole in your tank you get 

fto a flying start! 


Your engine pulls better 
denzole Aromatics vaporize easily. So the fuel 


—People going places 


SUPER NATIONAL 


in your carburettor is effectively atomized. 
This ensures even filling of every cylinder 
with the right fuel/air mixture. Every piston 
is fully employed—you get a// the power and 
performance your engine is capable of. 


You go farther on every gallon 
Aromatics are the reason why Super National 


Benzole packs more energy per gallon than 
any ordinary petrol. This extra energy means 
you get more miles for your money. 


Super National Benzoie—which is top-grade 
petrol plus Aromatics—is today’s most go- 
ahead fuel. 
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Holmes Inert Gas Gener- 
ators, both gas and oil 
fired, are being used in 
increasing numbers in 
refineries and chemical 
plant throughout the world. 


By the use of such a gener- 
ator high quality inert gas 
can be produced on site at 
a fraction of the cost of 
bottled gases or of solid CO2. 


The advantages of generat- 
ing inert gas in this way are 
obvious; it can be piped to 
any point on site where it 
will be instantly available; 
it can be compressed and 
stored; supplies are virtually 
unlimited and the generator 


being fully automatic 
requires a minimum of 
maintenance. 


For full details please 
write for a copy of 
Publication No. 64 19 


W.C.HOLMES & CO.LTD 
Gas Handling Division, 
Turnbridge, Huddersfield 


Tel : Huddersfield 5280 
London : Victoria 9971 
Birmingham : Midland 6830 


Inert Gas for 


Industry 


C8835 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, MARCONI HOUSE, STRAN 


DM. 74 


WORKS: 


— 


Motors for corrosive 
and explosive atmospheres 


CHEMICALS & PAINT 


Class ‘LYC’ motors to B.S. 2083 up to 
25 h.p. 

“ENCLISH ELECTRIC’ is the only Company 
making chemical works motors to this 
standard. Tens of thousands of British 
Standard motors are in service. Avail- 
able up to 50 h.p. in N.E.M.A. sizes. 


Write for Publication DM/206 


PETROLEUM | 


Class ‘XLK’ flameproof motors Squirrel- 
cage or Slipring. Totally-enclosed fan- 
cooled or Totally-enclosed. Complying 
with Oil Companies Materials Com- 
mittee requirements. Buxton certified. 


Write for Publication DM/154 


Class ‘LP’ steel-barrel, flameproof 
Squirrel-cage motors. Totally-enclosed 
fan-cooled available up to 150 h.p. 
Totally-enclosed available up to 50 h.p. 
Buxton certified for underground use. 


Write for Publication DM/225 


AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


ELECTRIC 


industrial motors 


STAND No. M.11, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS’ EXHIBITION 
Earls Court, 17th-21st March, 1959, where the Company is also showing: 
Fusegear, Transformers, Industrial and F.H.P. Motors, 
Instruments, Rectifiers, Welding Equipment and 
Domestic Appliances. 


Lonbon, W.-C. 2: 
Industrial Motor Works, Bradford 


STAFFORD - PRESTON RUGBY ° BRADFORD LIVERPOOL ACCRINGTON 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM 


Plates and Sections 


Appleby-Frodingham Steel Plates and Sections have 
plaved a great part in the construction of recent large 
plants for the production of petroleum and chemical 
products. Special ‘welding quality’ Appleby Plates are 
used in the fabrication of tanks, process equipment and 


pressu re essels. 


THE UNITED 


COMPANIES LF 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM — STEEL 


SCUNTHORPE A Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 


Telephone: Scunthorpe 3411 (12 Lines 


COMPANY 


Telegrams : 


Ippfrod’ Scunthi rpe 
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Two Clark No. 2 case 
4-impeller centrifugal 
compressors for process 
gas on butene 
dehydrogenation duty at 
modern refinery of 

Esso Petroleum Company 
Limited, Fawley. 

Low stage 7650 S.C.F.M. 
High stage 7300 S.C.F.M. 
9000 rpm., 1820 bhp. 
Driven by direct coupled 
steam turbine. 


How Clark Centrifugals 
serve at Fawle 


CLARK BROS. CO. 
Div. of Dresser 

(Great Britain) Ltd. 

197 Knightsbridge 

London S. W. 7 


Three Clark centrifugal 
compressors at Esso 
refinery at Fawley. Driven 
in tandem through speed 
increaser gear by 3500 bhp. 
electric motor: Ist stage, 
No. 3 case 4-impeller 
11.400 S.C.F.M. at 

8450 rpm.; 2nd stage, 

No. 2 case 5-impeller 

8960 S.C.F.M.; 3rd stage. 
No. 1 case 7850 S.C.F.M. 
and 


Clark No. 3 case, 
7-impeller centrifugal 
compressor equipped with 
pneumatically controlled 
variable inlet guide for 
propylene refrigeration 
duty on ethylene recovery. 
1315 lbs./min. at suction 
temperature of —40F*, 
with one outlet and two 
inlet sidestreams. 

Driven at 6700 rpm. 
through speed increaser 
gear by 3500 bhp. 

electric motor. 
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From 
* “AN PRODUCTION 


MARKETING 


U.S. Rubber is the world’s largest manufacturer of the widest range of rubber products serving 
the oil industry. 

U.S. Rubber Rotary Hose. Dock and Sea Loading Hose, Aircraft Fuelling, Road Tanker and 
Kerbside Pump Hose, play a vital part in seeing the job through efficiently: 

Service always comes first—and sales follow. High quality hose and sound technical advice are the 
guiding principles of our Development and Quality Control Division. 

U.S. Rubber maintains a network of representatives at key geographical positions in the oil 

world to provide service and advice to customers ona range of the finest hoses available on the 
market today. Full descriptive literature of the whole U.S. Rubber Hose range sent on request. 


Home: The Nofth British Rubber Company Limited. ABBey 7135 
Export: U.S. Rubber International (Grect Britain) Ltd. ABBey 2053 


62/64 HORSEFERRY ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR: OIL, AIR, STEAM & WATER HOSE - POWERGRIP TIMING BELTS + DOCK FENDERS + EXPANSION JOINTS + CONVEYOR BELTING 
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120 tons of steel an hour 
raised to rolling temperatures 
under the control of 
Honeywell instruments at 

the new Brinsworth mill of 
Steel Peech and Tozer Ltd. 
The system ensures desired 
temperature distribution, 
with maximum fuel economy. 


8,700 gallons of petroleum an hour 
processed under Honeywell control at 
the British Petroleum Company’s new 
thermal reforming plant on the 

Isle of Grain. Honeywell instruments 
ensure accurate fractionation and 
good high-octane yields. 


on such a scale 


Honeywell is Instrumental 


In steel... petroleum...andevery major industry, automatic 
controls by Honeywell are now built in to new large-scale 

processing plant. Comprehensive systems—composed of miniature or 
conventional instruments—are engineered and supplied as 
completely piped and wired panels ready for installation. 

When in action, each control system—designed and built for the plun 
from interlocking standard Honeywell units— 
maintains a complex of process conditions 

at a stable optimum as accurately as a single instrument 
for one variable. 


WRITE OR SEND THE COUPON TODAY for more information | 
to: Honeywell Controls Ltd, Ruislip Road East, Greenford, | 
Middlesex Telephone: Waxlow 2333 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I am interested in the application of instruments to 


Please send: Information 
Address of nearest Branch Office 


NAME 


APPOINTMENT 


— Honeywell 


ADDRESS 
IPR 


Sales Engineering, initial and periodic service, arranged fror 
any of 10 Branch Offices in the U.K. 
Sales Offices in principal cities throughout the worid. 
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highest 
quality fittings 
for refinery 
and chemical 
plants 


1900 OR BOX TYPE 


Please write for 


bulletins which give full : 
cy 


technical information 
on each type of fitting. pansies 


JUMP-OVER TYPE 


lliot 


BRAINTREE ° ENGLAND 


TEL. BRAINTREE 1491 


TANKER Drilling & Production 
Safety Code Safety Code 


( Loose Leaf ) (Loose Leaf) 


Part 5 of Model Code of Safe Part 4 of Model Code of Safe 
Practice in the Petroleum Industry Practice in the Petroleum Industry 


Price 12s. 6d. post free Price 12s. 6d. post free 


(A 3-ring binder to hold this and three other (A 3-ring binder to hold this and three other 
codes can be supplied at the price of 15s. 6d.) codes can be supplied at the price of 15s. 6d.) 


Obtainable from Obtainable from 


The Institute of Petroleum The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street 61 New Cavendish Street 
London, W.1 London, W.1 
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Pianned and Built in Record Time 


Anticipating rapid changes inthe marketingconditions 
of Western Canada the British American Oil Co. Ltd., 
decided early in 1957 that a new “grass roots” refinery 
would be required in the Vancouver area by the winter 
of 1958. A site was selected for the refinery at Port 
Moody, asuburb of Vancouver. A little over a year and 
a half is a short time to plan and execute a refinery 
project. The accomplishment of this unusual speed re- 
cord by the Kellogg organization isa testimony to both 
the Kellogg and the British American organizations. 


From the start of the early planning to the com- 
pletion of construction the co-operative spirit of the 
Kellogg and B/A engineers pushed the job ahead of 


Right : Chart shows rapid construction pro- 
gress made on the Port Moody project. 

Below: Air view of new B/A Port Moody 
refinery, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Process section, right, is subdivided into five 
areas: (1) Crude Unit, (2) Catalytic Re- 
former and Distillate Desulfurization Unit, 
3) Utility Plant, (4) Orthoflow Fluid Cat 
Cracker, and (5) Alkylation Unit. 


(ELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 


Subsidiaries of 


yest Refiner 


schedule. Of course, B/A and Kellogg have worked 
together in the past. The decision to assign Kellogg 
this project was based mainly on past performance... 
this move in itself saved time and money normally 
spent preparing and analyzing engineering and con- 
struction proposals. 

Thecombination of co-operation, sound engineering 
and efficient construction have made the investment 
per barrel of capacity at the new B/A refinery at 
British Columbia relatively very low. The single out- 
standing factor that contributed totherapidcompletion 
of this project at an economic cost was the mutual 
respect between client and contractor. 


RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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EVERY British 
car maker approves . 
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THE MASTERPIECE IN OILS 


Just Published 


STANDARD METHODS 


Competitive Aspects 


FOR of 
| TESTING PETROLEUM Oil Operations 
AND 


This book of 203 pages brings together the 
seven papers discussed at the 1958 Summer 
Meeting of the Institute of Petroleum. 
Chapters cover ““Competition in the Mod- 
ern Economy”, “Oil Industry Structure”, 
“Competition in the Search for Oil’, 
“Competition in Research and Develop- 
ment’, ‘“Competition in Quality’, ‘““Com- 
petition in Marketing’, and “Crude Oil 
Prices’’. 


ITS PRODUCTS 


(Excluding Engine Test Methods for Rating Fuels) 


(EIGHTEENTH EDITION, 1959) 


835 pages Illustrated 


Price 40s post free Price 30s post free 


Obtainable from 


Obtainable from 
The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street 
London, 


The Institute of Petroleum 
61 New Cavendish Street 
London, 
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Price's commission NEW PLANT 
for producing... 


PRIFAC BRAND 
12-HYDROXYSTEARIC 
ACID 


Of great interest to grease manu- 
facturers, 12-Hydroxystearic Acid 
is one of the fatty acids now de- 
rived by Price's from Castor Oil. 
In the manufacture of multi- 
purpose lithium-based grease, 
this fatty acid gives excellent 
stability over a wide temperature 
range, high water resistance, and 
great stability when subjected to 
shear. It is also of interest in the 
manufacture of alkyd resins for 
plasticising urea and melamine/ 
formaldehyde resins for stoving 
finishes, and esters for the cos- 
metics industry. 


TECHNICAL \\ WY 


FATTY ACIDS GB 
Also derived from Castor Oil, FSS 

these acids can be used to advan- 

tage in the manufacture of esters, 

cosmetics, pharmaceuticals. 

stencils and printing inks. 
PRIFAC is the registered trade mark of Price's (Bromborough) Limited. 
Full specifications of these new Fatty Acids from Price’s are readily 
obtainable. Just write or contact:— 


gh) LIMITED 


PS 61-8056-100 
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OFFERS YOU 


TO YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


for example: 


1F YOUR PROBLEM 


Chemical Demulsification 
Electric Dehydration 


EMULSIFICA TION : These methods of emulsion breaking have been used in the oil-producing areas of the a 


world tor half a century. While both are of proved effectiveness, they are not always 
equally applicable under all conditions. Petrolite Limited personnel will glady advise 
you as to which method will be more efficient for your particular demulsification problem. 


MONTOL Corrosion Inhibitor protects against internal corrosion in 

petroleum production equipment such as down-the-hole pumps, sucker rods, well tubing 

: and well casing. Surface equipment, such as flow lines, gas traps and storage tanks, also 

CORROSION derive protection from Kontol treatment. KonToL Corrosion Inhibitor is available in 

various formulas to meet varying well conditions. In general, these formulas are liquid, 

“ organic compounds. (They are also available in stick and pellet form.) Some are oil- 
: ‘ soluble, some water-soluble, and some oil-soluble, water dispersible. 


; Paraffin Remover removes and prevents deposition of organic 

* materials variously reterred to as “wax”, “paraffin”, “bitumen”, etc. It is usually applied 

: PARAFFIN ® tor the protection of sucker rods. well tubing, flow lines and storage tanks. While 

f =soLtvo Paraffin Remover is effective in dislodging already-deposited paraffin, its most 
efficient application is as a preventive measure. 


Scale Preventive prevents the deposition of oil-field scales such as 
: carbonates or sulfates of calcium, magnesium, strontium or barium; prevents their 
SCALE 4 deposition on oil-well pumps, tubing, liners, flow lines, heaters and circulating water 
; systems. 5S. P. Scale Preventive is available in a variety of formulas, designed to cope 
with various types of scale encountered. 


Water Flood Additive pres ents scale deposition, disperses for- 
\ : mation plugging materials, inhibits corrosion, and acts as a wetting agent and water 
} WATER FLOODING c clarifier. In Water flood systems FLUDEX Water Flood Additive is applied to pumping 
wells, water flood and disposal wells and used tor back-washing input wells and filters. 
FLUDEX Water Flood Additive is available in a series of formulations because of the 

* variety of problems encountered. 


THE PETRECO Electric Sediment Separator utilizes powerful 
recipitating forces of an electric field to remove inorganic solids from petroleum. 
Feinsieal use has been in the removal of abrasive materials from power oil used in sub- 
surface, hydraulic pump production equipment. Can also be used in any case where a 
“super-clean”’ oil is desirable. 


SEDIMENT 


*TRET-O-LITE., PETKECO, KONTE SOLY and FLUDEN are trademark the Petrolite Corporation. 
KoNTOL s hibitors and PETRECO proc- 
esses uw ava le for purchase from England. | : 
The application of these specialized chemicals and 
ie r 1 
. be Reta ears processes often present certain technical problems. For instruction and assistance pertinent to their 
near Liverpool in the near most effective use. Petrolite Limited maintains an international engineering staff, always avail- 


able for your assistance. For complete information, write or call 


U. S$. A.: Petrolite Corporation, 369 Marshall Avenue, Saint Louis 19, Missouri 

CANADA: Petrolite Corporation of Canada, Limited, 309 Alexandra Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta 

VENEZUELA: South American Petrolite Corporation, Hotel Avila, Caracas 


BRAZIL: WERCO, Ltda., Rua Genera! Gurjao 326, Rio de Janeiro 


COLOMBIA: South American Petrolite Corporation, Calle 19, No. 7-30, 
Office 807, Bogota 
M E GERMANY: H. Costenoble, Guiollettstrasse 47, Frankfort, a.M. 
. : ITALY: (Petreco) Rome, O. Wagner, 149 Via Nemorense, Apt. 1 
(Tretolite) Rome, NYMCO, S.p.A. 9, Lungotevere, A. da Brescia 
JAPAN: (Petreco) Tokyo, Chiyoda Chemical Engineering and Construction 
ompany, Ltd., Tokyo Building, No. 3 Marunouchi 
2-Chome, Chiyoda-Ku 
(Tretolite) Tokyo, Maruwa Bussan, KK, No. 3, 2-Chome, Kyobashi, 
Chuo-Ku 
KUWAIT: F. N. Dahdah, Box 1713, Al Kuwait 
MEXICO: R. E. Power, Sierra de Mies, No. 125, Mexico, D. F. 
NETHERLANDS: F. E. C. Jenkins, Hoefbladiaan 134, Tne Hague 
PERU: International Gas Lift Company, Apartado 71, Talara 
TRINIDAD: Neal and Massy, Ltd., Port of Spain, P.O. Box 544 
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coating and its effectiveness has been amply proved in 
world-wide use. 


Every day, loads of oil drums are trans- 
ported via the world’s arteries . . . pro- 
tected from weather, rough handling and 
contamination by gleaming coats of paint. 
International have devoted much research 
to drum paint development and are able 
to offer coatings capable of providing 
complete 
Particularly recommended is Group 28 
epoxide stoving drum paint whose diamond 
hard finish has fully proved itself against 
abrasion, rust, and the corrosive effects of 
acids, alkalis and solvents. 


International Drum Liner, also an epoxide stoving 
finish, has 


protection in all conditions. 


been specially formulated for interior 


International Paints Ltd. 


Head Office: GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: TATE GALLERY 7070 (15 lines) 
TELEGRAMS: CORROFOUL, LONDON TELEX, TELEX; 24404 A/B CORROFOUL, LON. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


AUSTRALIA 
AUSTRALIA 


CANAD 
DENMARK 
FRANCE 


MAIN FACTORY IN U.K.—FELLING-ON-TYNE 
ASSOCIATED FACTORIES IN 


FRANCE ROUEN NEW ZEALAND AUCKLANO 
GERMANY HAMB ae NEW ZEALAND WELLINGTON 


MELBOURNE 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
EAL 


MONTR 
VANCOUVER 
COPENHAGEN 
LE HAVRE 


HOLLAND ROTTER AIN BILBAO 
ITALY SWEDEN GOTHENBURG 
ITALY JEST USA. NE K 
MEXICO Mexico city USA. SAN FRANCISCO 
NORWAY BERGEN VENEZUELA MARACAIBO 


A WORLD-WIDE PAINT ORGANISATION 
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(Above) 
Positive Acting Variable 
Output Guinard Rotary 
Piston Pump. Electrically 
driven through Reduc- 
tion Gear Box, for Oils 
of varying viscosity. 


(Right) 

Reversing Flow Rotary 
Displacement Pump for 
fitting on tank wagons. 
These pumps are driven 
from a power take-off 
on the gear box. 


(Left) 

Positive Acting Rotary 
Displacement Pump fer 
the handling of Molasses 
and viscous fluids, elec- 
trically driven through 
totally enclosed Reduc- 
tion Gear Box. 


(Below) 

Suitable for handling 
Spirits and other volatile 
fluids, this Screw Dis- 
placement Pump is of 
the all round clearance 
design and is capable of 
working with a_ high 
suction lift. The flow is 
practically pulseless and 
the unit self priming 


$TOTHERT & PITT LTD 
ENGINEERS - BATH - ENGLAND 


of large bore pipes from 24" dia. upwards 


can now be undertaken either ‘in situ’’ or above 

ground. We are thus able to clean and concrete line 

all sizes of cast iron and steel pipes, and to line all 
sizes of A.C. Cast Iron specials. 


TATE PIPE LINING PROCESSES LTD. 
QUEBEC ROAD, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
OXON. Phone: HENLEY 1454 
Also Redgate Lane, West Gorton, Manchester 12. 

Phone: Ardwick 3671. 


A. Ballantine & Sons 


LIMITED 


New Grange Foundry 


Bo’ness, Scotland 
(Established 1856) 


Manufacturers of all types of Engineering 

Castings in grey iron for the Oil Industry, 

from customer's patterns or jobbed by 
ourselves 


Telephone: Bo'ness 22 Telegrams: Ballantine Bo'ness 
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Model of Cumene-Phenol Plant for 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. 
Grangemouth, Scotland. 


Process Licensors—Cumene, Scientific Design Co. Inc. Phenol, The Distillers Company Ltd. 


Scale models facilitate the development 
of the optimum plant layout, speed the 
design and construction of our projects, 


reduce costs and save time. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET LONDON 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 
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METAL CONTAINERS LTD., 17 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDO® 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OVERSEAS 


WORKS: ELLESMERE PORT, RENFREW & CRAYFORD 
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